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NEV NOVELS. 



In 2 Vols. 

SBFTON HALL. 

Bt haby ootello oaldbeok. 

* ' This 18 really a olever novel , with its interest enhanced by the fact 
of its being a posthnmons production^ the authoress havinff died be- 
fore its publication. The plot is in^enionSy without being nn-. 
necessarLLy intricate ; the dialogue is spirited, natural, and unaffected; 
and the individutdisation of character exbibits a power of word-paint- 
ing and a force of observation which are rarely met with now a-days. 
We should gladly give some extracts in confirmation of our ju^^ent, 
but our space to-day is too limited to afford us that pleasure, fii must 
suffice to say that as to details, coherence, completeness, and the un- 
flagginji^ interest which carriee the reader resistlesBly along, ' Sefton 
Hall ' IS a triumph of novelistic skill, which ought to place it in the 
first rank of books of the season » A copious analysis of the volumes 
would fail to represent the impression of rich and varied ability whidi 
the novel before us brings to the mind." — Leinster Journal. 



In 8 YoIb. 

P E C C A V I 1 

By captain A. GRIFFITHS. 



"The style is good, being both unaffected and vigorous. The 
barrack scenes are admirably given, and will be thoroughly relished 
by men conversant with militfury life. Full of humour.''— Athenssum. 



In 1 yd. Brioe 10s. 

MT BEIDES. 

Bt hiss ISnCSBETT. 



LtflYob* 

FOESAKING ALL OTHERS, 

Bt maUL PICKERING. 

**The Btorir of 'Fors&kmg AU Others' is one of no ordinary 
besaty, and the hardest heart must pity her troubles."— John Boll. 

" The anthoresB has succeeded in weaTing an interestinffy sensible, 
and pathetic story." — ^Morning Advertiser. 

"Presents several striking featuea, and teaohas a useful lesson." 
—Liverpool Albion. 

" An admirable picture of oonntry life." — jSuasez Advertiaer* 

" Everr man, woman, and child in the novel are distiBet photo- 
graphs of naturd.'*— SearboEQogh lieroory. 

** The plot is wen carried out, and is calculated to please such 
readeis as are disposed to appreciate a pleasant tale. The style is 
simple and unaffected." — Beirs Messenger. 
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' Had the portraits of AHca and Frances been produced oa canTas 
Salvat(Mr Bosa, they would xkot have been more oon«otly defined to 

the mind's eye than by the graphic pen c^ Miss Emma Pickerii^."— 

Surrey Gaoette. 

" In what may be oaDed fhe rough ezeeution of the idea the itxxter 
has been eminently suooessful."— tfomxDg Post^ 



In 2 Vols. 

OLD TIMES BEVIVED. 

Bt 7BANK TBOLLOPE. 

" Brimful of interest,"— Evening Post, 

" Books descriptive of the times of chivalry ever have been read 
with avidity. In these davs of sensational trash and immoral ten- 
dencies, which please for the hour but will bear bo afber zeflectson, it 
is quite refreshing to meet with an author who can revive old tbneSy 
and that too, pleaaavtly. Those who can zemembor idien Sir Waker 
Scot wrote The Tslisman' and ' Ivanhoe,' will also remember the 
anxiety that was universally manifested to read, and when read to talk 
about them in every sodetv for months, nay, we may say for ^ears. 
If Mr. TroUope's new novel, ' Old Times Elevived,' be not as anxiously 
enquired for as were * The Talisman' and ' Ivanhoe,' it will not be 
from lack of equal interest, but because there are now such an 
^enormous number of novels; dsity issued ; for we feel assured that 
' Old Times Bevived' will stand out in bold relief, and be read and 
talked about and remembered when the great bulk of others published 
will be buried * in the tomb of all the Gapuletfi.'"— Scarborougb 
Mercury. 

^' A pleasing, weU-told tale/*— Liverpool Albion. 
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WHICH IS THE HEROINE? 



CHAPTER L 



The day after the ball I We all know what that 
means — ^the weary limbs, bleared eyes, sleepy 
brains, and general sensation of stupid 1*^ ziness, 
which if accompanied by pleasant memories of 
the night before, makes one long for an un- 
broken spell of ^^dolce/ar niente^^ wherein to 
indulge these happy dreams, and if otherwise, 
either a stem incentive to exertion, to dispel 
one's gloomy recollections, or else a heavy 
dreamless sleep, wherein entirely to forget 
theoL 
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2 WHICH IS THE HEROINE? 

Maijory, as we know, belonged to the former 
class ; but she had had her spell of ^' ^aiet mus- 
ings/' to be indulged in from time to time^ no 
doubt again, but not just now^ when her attention 
is fully occupied with outward and present things 
and persons — the firsts that the rain is falling in 
a steady down-pour — the second, that Lord 
Montfort is assuring the party gathered round 
the breakfast table that it would not signify in 
the least, but be perfectly fine by twelve 
o'clock. 

George suggested it would have to make haste 
about it, as it was u/early that now. 

** So it is," he answered ; ^' it's begimiing to 
clear already." 

"Yes — ^after the last shos^er^ as they say in 
Ireland," remarked Sir Edward, lazily sipping 
his tea. 

" How ill-natuxed you awl" said Lou; '*you 
don't want to drive to the waterlall at all" 

" Well, indeed, 1 don't think I want to drive 
anywhere just now," said he, complacently eyeing 
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the little lady bj his side ; '^ and as to a imterfitil 
at a distance, we're a W9i/&rspmU jost outside the 
windows^ and, I shoold tbiftk, one did jost as 
well as the other^" 

Every one laughed, and his sister proposed 
leaving him behind, altogether-*-^' we shall geit 
on perfectly without him.'' 
« Shall you ? " he replied coolly—*' should y/m?*' 
in a low voice to Lou. 

And Lou was obliged to stoop her fiizzy Uttb 
head^ actually, to hide her blushes. 

'* But, seriously, are you gaiug, Montfort P *' 
said her ladyship, in a lazy voice, from the head 
of the table. 

** Oh, yes I " fee ausweied — " it's going to he 41 
lovely afteruoeu ; and weVe all £unting £>r some 
fresh air, areo't we ? " and he looked sound the 
table, but his •eye rested on Marjory-^^livided 
from him by a phalaiuE of Lady St. Yijoceat'iS 
placing-*-and was aoswerad by her smile. 

Lady SL Yineent was vocifiarous in h^ Mae> 
tions of the af^piM)(achiAg beauty of the weoAheri 
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Marjory, as we know, belonged to the former 
class ; but she had had her spell of ^^ ^aiet mus- 
ings/' to be indulged in from time to time, no 
doubt again, but not just now, when her attention 
is fully occupied with outward and present things 
and persons — the first, that the rain is falling in 
a steady down-pour — the second, that Lord 
Montfort is assuring the party gathered round 
the breakfast table that it would not signify in 
the least, but be perfectly fine by twelve 
o'clock. 

George suggested it would have to make haste 
about it, as it was nearly that now. 

** So it is," he answered ; *' it's begiwiiug to 
clear already." 

''Yes — ^after the last shower^ as they say in 
Ireland," remarked Sir Edward, lazily sipping 
his tea. 

" How ill-natured you are J" said Lou; **you 
don't want to drive to the water&ll at all." 

" Well, indeed, I don't think I want to drive 
anywhere just now," said he, complacently eyeing 
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the little lady bj his side ; '^ and as to a w^terfitil 
at a distance, weVe a wdi&rspMt just outside tb^ 
windows^ and, I sboold tbiuk, one did just as 
well as the other^" 

Every one laughed^ and his sister proposed 
leaving him behind^ altogether-*-^' we shall get 
on perfectly without him.'* 
" ^all you ? '' he replied coolly—** should ym ? " 
in a low voice to Lou. 

And Lou was obliged to stoop her fizzzy Uttb 
head^ aotuaUy^ to hide her blushes. 

^ But, seriously, are you going, Montfort P '^ 
said her ladyship, in a lazy voice, from the head 
of the table. 

** Oh, yes I " feeausweied — " it's going to be * 
lovely afteruoeu ; and we>e ^all £unting £>r some 
fresh air, areo't we ? " and he looked sound the 
table, but his ^eye rested on Marjory-^^livided 
from him by a phsto^z of Lady St. Yijoceat'iS 
placing-— and was answered by her smile. 
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and her longings after fresh air, which sentiments 
Montfort silently echoed, as then she would be 
somewhere else than where she was^ viz., at 
his elbow, chattering in his ear, and trying to 
draw out her daughter at his other side, who 
quietly played a little rdle of her own— seemingly 
passive and still, but really managing to engross 
as much of his attention as he could spare from 
her talkative mother. Between the two he in- 
wardly cursed his fate, and only the more steadily 
determined to carry out his plan, and drive to the 
waterfall with Marjory, as a companion^ beside 
him. 

And this he told Marjory, leaving the room, 
when he did get beside her, a moment — but low 
as he spoke, Lady St Vincent heard him, and in 
her turn determined, **Not if I knows it I " and 
then managed to get Marjory into a conversation 
with herself, before she could find out what any- 
one was going to do, inveigling her into the morn- 
ing room, on the pretence of talking to her about 
her family — ^her mother, she had been so fond of-^ 
her little aunt, her sister, her sister's husband, and 
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from her sister's husband to hasbands in general, 
and from hasbands in general to men in general ; 
bnt on this latter clause she lingered long and 
earnestly, assuring Marjory what creatures they 
were — " My dear, it doesn't do to believe one of 
them — they're all the same, flirts, flirts, flirts, 
everyone of them." 

** Are they ? " said Marjory, smiling faintly. 

" Yes, my dear ; you can't know, of course, as 
much about them as I do, as I think you said 
you'd never been a season in London ; but I've 
been a great many, and I assure you there's 
nothing like a London man — the same, of course, 
in town or country — for playing fast and loose 
with girls. They all do it ; they don't seem to 
see any harm in it ; and after all, when you come 
to look at it, there's not so much either — ^for why 
are girls such fools as to believe them P " and she 
laughed a hard, intended-to-be-jolly laugh. 

" But I don't think it's foolish for a girl — for 
girls, to believe men if they seem in earnest," 
said Marjory, blushing, she scarce knew why. 
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But they onglit to know betier than to beliere 
tlkem. After all, a girl mtigt be very silly to 
tliiak that beeanse a ttian shows her some atten- 
tion be meaiiA anything, even my Isabel, yonng 
as she is, conld tell yon thaf 

^^ But how are girla ever married in London ? '' 
said Marjory, boldly. 

^^ Because it's managed for them by their 
parents/' said her ladyship, emphatically ; ^^ and 
much the best way too— it saves a world of trouble 
and heartbreaks, though I daresay yon don't 
believe me. Of course,, my dear, we old stagers 
donH understand such things as love-sick youths 
and maidens dying for love of each other — we 
don't think of such a thing for a moment ; we 
let them have their little harmless flirtation as a 
matter of course, we ean't prevent it no more 
than we can prevent an attack of measles or 
chicken-pock-— we don't want to ; it ammses, and 
does no harm, we only watch it and laugh, till 
it blows over and the next begins, and so on^ till 
we see something that snits ; then we set to work 



in ImsindsiS-Iike Bbfle, settle it all, and have done 
with it." 

Marjoff said tiotfaing, but somehow felt as if a 
rough hand were tuthleersly rubbing her up all 
the wrong way. 

But Lady Bt Tincent went on as if she had 
answered her : " Why, you don't mean to tell me 
that this affair of Sir Edward's was not all arranged 
beforehand ; of course it was, and very happy he 
and little Lou look, though there isn't one particle 
of love between them." 

(Oh I Lady St. Vincent, you're as good a hand 
at slips of the tongue as Mrs. Graham herself I) 

Marjory still was silent, but made a move 
towards the door, through which she had heard 
sounds of merriment from time to time— now 
dying away into the distance— ^-and an incontrol- 
able desire seized her to follow them ; but before 
she could escape, her tormentor kept her to hear 
sundry expressions of sorrow at having to open 
her eyes : '^ You think me hard, no doubt, my 
dear, and I don't wonder; but still I must run 
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the risk^ in order to set yon a little on yonr guard. 
I'd do the same by that pretty little German if 
she'd let me, you both seem so friendless here- 
yon, of course, the most, being quite alone — ^and 
being a mother myself, and having known your 
dear mother, Vd like to feel I was some help to 
you/' 

Maijory tried to thank her, and again attempted 
to escape, but this time encount.ered Lady Mont- 
fort, whose countenance fell as she beheld 
her, though she said, sternly^ ''Don't let me 
frighten you away, Miss Graham " — ^and then, 
significantly, ^^ There's no one outside, I assure 
you." The truth was. Lady Montfort was begin- 
ning to feel alarmed herself at Montfort's prefer- 
ence for Maijory, so marked now as to look like 
downright earnest, and resolved, if possible, to 
put a stop to it, and instinctively feeling this 
could be done in no better way than abashing 
Marjory, avec intention^ laid the stress on no one, 
as serving two ends, one to make her feel uncom- 
fortable, the other to keep her where she was. 
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Marjory, shy and easily frightened^ and in terror 
lest she should be thought running after anyone, 
immediately fell into the trap^ and sat down again, 
and doomed herself to listen for the next ten 
minutes to hard worldly conversation, where men 
were set down as incapable of heart, feeling, or 
tenderness, rejoicing in nothing so much as lead- 
ing girls on, and then throwing them over — the 
gravest, quietest, best, just the same as those 
called fast and wild — ^and where the girls were 
ridiculed for their folly in trusting them, and 
laughed at for looking doleful and miserable. 
One, especially, was cited in rather a pointed 
manner by Lady Montfort, who was neither 
pretty nor attractive in any way: *'And who 
thought Sir Charles Stone would marry her ; you 
know him. Lady St. Vincent ; that rather elderly, 
very quiet, good, amiable man — ^but with all his 
goodness and amiability he wasn't good enough 
to marry her, even though she [flattered him by 
letting him see how she liked him, and, I-m 
afraid, ran after him a little— *not he ! he wanted 

B 5 
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some one with money, of conrse ; and when she, 
poor fool, was expecting him to propose, he went 
up to town and married some other girl with 
heaps of money, and the wretched creature has 

« 

never held np her head since, I'm told. I really 
couldn't pity her, though : she brought it on her^* 
sel£ But I'm afraid we're shocking Miss Qrahan:!. 
I'm sure she goes in for the true lore theory, and 
is mourning for the poor girl — ah I I do believe 
I see tears in her ^es already-— don't be ashamed 
of them," as Marjory blushed scarlet, ^' I dare- 
say you're feeling for her in your heart." This 
was said in a cold, sarcastic voice, with a covered 
meaning underneath, harder to bear than any 
amount of plain speaking ; for here, though Mar-* 
jory could not but feel what was implied, she had 
nothing on earth to take hold of, and so shy as 
she was, the very cool stare of Lady Montfort'i» 
proud, stony eyes was enough to cover her with 
confdsion and mortification, without anything 
else. What to answer sbe did not know, when^ 
happily i(3t her, at that moment a siervant com^ 
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ing in with a message to heg^^^^ Miss Graham 
would go to Lady Agnes if convenient "-^saved 
her the tronhle^ How she could have blessed 
him I and how qnickly she followed, feeling like 
a poor hanted bird, with all its feathers mffled, 
and even the pleasnre and qniei of Agnes's peace- 
fdl room was some time before it could in any de- 
gree restore her. She felt a miserable, shrinking 
feeKng, as if in BOmd way »he wastnaking heiself 
ridicolons, and laying herself open to censnre and 
ridicnlej and being by natare sensitive--*to a fault, 
perhaps — and thus too painfully alive to what 
others thought of her, wishing to stand well with 
those with whom she was brought in contact, 
feeling actual pain at their bad opinion, or their 
mockery, wishing, in this instance, so earnestly 
to exonerate herself from her share of the blame 
she felt was cast upon her, yet utterly unable to 
raise a finger in defence, from the very form in 
which the blame was conveyed, even if she had had 
the moral courage to do sa^nrtabbed, wounded, 
mortified through scarcely able to say why^>^for 
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after all, on thinking over it, no one had blamed 
hety no one had laughed at her — still, every word, 
everj look told, and each one contributed their 
'petit possible to make her feel at least a foot 
smaller than she had done an hour ago. 

And of all the miserable sensations a sensitive 
nature is heir to — and they are not few by any 
means — that of being made to feel small is de- 
cidedly the worst and hardest to bear. 

The quiet of Agnes' room, and her own sweet 
influence, did, after a time, smooth down the 
rubbed-up fur, through at the first there lurked 
an undefined dread of Montfort's appearing, with 
a contradictory longing for the very thing she 
dreaded ; but after awhile, when Agnes had lis- 
tened attentively to everything Marjory had to 
tell about the ball, it slipped out that Montfort 
had business that would keep him aU the morn- 
ing. « He was here once," Agnes said, " and I 
think he half expected to find you." (Oh I what 
a painful blush on Marjory's cheek I) " But he 
didn't wait, he was so anxious to be ready for the 
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afternoon, when he expects to enjoy himself 
thoroughly/' and she smiled, fixing her eyes on 
Marjory. But Marjory, unable to face those eyes, 
tamed away her face to the window, glad to find 
an excuse about the weather to escape from Agnes' 
scrutiny. 

*^ Yes, it's going to be quite fine," Agnes an- 
swered. ^^ Montfort said it would ; and he told 
me to make you rest and keep quiet, that you 
might not be too tired for your drive." 

" Oh II sha'n't be tired I" said Marjory, manag- 
ing to control her voice, and the blush having 
died away, leaving her paler even than was her 
wont— perhaps it was the sudden thrill of joy 
called forth by Agnes' words, in spite of all the 
vexing and ruffling she had had — but Agnes, 
knowing nothing of that, only remarked the white 
face, and begged her to lie back in the arm-chair 
and rest, or she would have to go to bed instead 
of driving, or amusing herself, or anything. But 
Marjory laughed at such an idea, and by this 
time, having recovered her composure, determined 
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brayely within herself not to give way to folly 
any longer; andjost then a reft in the clouds, 
showing a bit of clear blue sky, and a beam of 
yellow sunshine forcing its way right into the 
room, at her yery feet^ lending its aid to the dis« 
polling of her own dark clouds and shadows^ and 
brightening her up almost unconscionably to her- 
self—these sensitive natures are wonderfully alive 
to external influence — so that, with the blue sky 
and the sunshine^ and Agnes* soft, soothing words 
and ways, Marjory grew quite like herself again, 
and prepared to cast off worries, and enjoy life 
again. 

The rest of the party had not spent the morn- 
ing in quite so profitable a manner — ^if being 
ruffled first and smoothed afterwards is profitable. 
At all events, there may be some doubt on that 
subject, but none upon the profitableness of a 
morning spent in lounging over a billiard table, 
playing games " d, deux," or " k quatre" — laugh- 
ing, chaffing, cheating, and idling ; but even if 
it be not veiy edifying^ it mcqf be very amusing. 
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and BO tbe assembly gathered tliere seemed to find 
it. At length the sun breaking oat^ scattered 
the party, to meet again at the lancheon table, 
preparatory io starting on tbe expedition to the 
waterfalL 

Marfoty, on finding herself again in the com-* 
pany of her stern in^tmctors, without the protect*- 
ing influence of Montfort, who never ate lun- 
cheon, and could not arrive till the last mo- 
ment, felt her old miseries returning full upon 
her. For a time, however, she was left in peace, 
aud suffered to amuse herself with the rest, till 
her attention was arrested by hearing the arrange-^ 
ments for the afternoon again discussed; she* 
gathered by this means that some were to walk 
by a short cut across the fields, some— ?.^., Sir 
Edward and Lon^^^to ride, and the rest to drive. 

•* Most of yoti will walk, I snppose," said Lady 
Montfort, ** as thei^ is only the open carriage go-^ 
ing, whieh takeef Lady ^ Vincent, the Buke, 
myself, smd cme otiidr/' 

^* You forgot Lord Montfort^si dog^caort/' said 
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Lady St Yincent, with a look, half smile, half 
sneer at Marjory. 

Lady Montfort took no notice, except by casting 
a look in her tnm on Marjory, who felt the colour 
mounting crimson to her brow, and stooped her 
face over her plate to hide her conftision, *' Which 
will yon, walk or drive, Miss Graham ?" she then 
said. 

" Drive — I — ^believe," answered Marjory, hesi- 
tating and blushing, as if she had been guilty of 
a sin. 

" Very well ; you can have the empty seat in 
the carriage. Oh I you need not apologise," as 
poor Marjory lifted her head as if to say some- 
thing; *'no one else wants if 

" That will just do," said Lady St Vincent ; 
^^ and Lady Montfort proposed going round by that 
pretty view you were wishing to see yesterday. 
You'll enjoy that, my dear, and so shall we ;. it 
will kill two birds with one stone, besides — 
showing y(72^ the country, and giving us all a good 
breath of fresh air." 
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" And giving us the pleasure of your company," 
said the Duke, with a courtier-like bow to Mar-^ 
jory. Poor Maqory I she felt hemmed in on all 
sides. What was she to do ? Would no one help 
her? As to say before them all — ^particularly 
before those two relentless mothers — that Mont* 
fort had asked her to go with him was more than 
she could have done to save her life ! she would 
bear anything, or try to bear it, before doing that. 
She felt in the position of a criminal, given the 
choice of her own mode of death, and in her tre- 
pidation seized the worst, as least painful at the 
first setting off. And to think that not one knew 
what she was enduring, or offered a helping hand 
to save her ! Ida would, she was certain, but how 
to tell her? She was not near her, quite down 
at the other end of the table, and wholly engrossed, 
as was her wont, with the subject-matter in hand, 
especially, as was now the case, when it happened 
to be Balph Harvey and his words, and ways^ 
and looks. Besides, even if it had not been so> 
if Ida had been next her, how could she have 
appealed to her a bit the more ? How could she 
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speak to her, or Bsaj one else, cfa a subject, 
so near her heart ? His name had nerer passed 
Uarjory's lips in conyersation with Ida, it was 
too precious, too sacred for that ; how, then, eauld 
she^ all of a sudden, call to her for help in snch 
an emergency ? Others might and would laugh 
at such folly and mock modesty, as it is termed, 
but Marjory could not, she would have bitten 
out her tongue first. The more's the pity I some 
may say — ^it is all yery well to be reserved and 
modest, and retiring, but this goes a little too 
far; perhaps so» but here there was no help for 
it ! as soon may you change day to night, sum- 
mer to winter', cold to heat, as cause a wo- 
man such as Marjory Graham to act contrary 
to the nature God has given her. 

No ; there she sits, silent, trembling, helpless, 
miserable, in a position, of all others, the most 
painM, knowing that she has it in her own power 
to help beffself, yet for all that, as unable to stir 
hand or foot, as if she had been struck down by 
pardysis then and there. 

Ob Maijory I said I noi weU^ you were ant of 
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pidce ia ti»s rapid, powerful ninerteenth centatyf 
And evcrry moment the plot is thickeniog ! Even 
norr Lady St. Yinceat wakes bar from Her reverie 
by tellings ber the drive was farther than she 
thought^ and bad ske not better go up and pat 
on her things ? And meehanically, as if in A 
dream^ she does what she is desired, longing, with 
a longing that is almost pain, that the one faint 
hope to which she clings may be realised, and 
that he mSLj come before it is too late, and 
rescue ber» With this hope, growing fainter 
and funter every moment, she gets ready, 
lengthening the process as mnch as possible, 
till, at last, she hears the carriage coming round, 
and then dashes through the rest of her toilette 
in mortal dread of keeping Lady Montfort wait- 
ing, and thas calling down more of her censnies. 
And now she is qoite ready. She has lefl her 
room, is traversing the gallery, walks down the 
stairs, has reached the halL She stops a moment^ 
— a door slams ; there are footsteps ; it may be 
Ae» Her heart ceases to beat, she holds her 
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breath — ^bntno; it is only the footman, laden 
with cloaks, in case of bad weather. The blood 
rashes to her heart again, she is sick and giddy. 
Is there nothing to be done ? Yes, one thing, 
she might run to Agnes, tell her, and ask her 
help ; but how can she P She is trembling all 
over, her lips are dry, her face is all colours* 
How coold she speak a word, and not diyolge all 
her secret P and to Agnes — Ma sister— ^he canned — 
and yet — but while the yet is rising, Lady Mont- 
fort, Lady St. Vincent, and the Duke appear — 
— her name is called hastily, in a voice she dares 
not disobey — ^the steps are let down, the dowagers 
seat themselves, the Duke draws back to let her 
pass — she is in the carriage, he steps in after 
her, the door is shut, the footman mounts to his 
box, the word is given, and they are off ! 

At that moment Montfort enters from the 
back of the house, while his dog-cart drives 
round from the stable-yard, to await his pleasure. 
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The walkers are all gathered upon the steps, 
hatted^ cloaked, and booted^ ready for any emer- 
gency. Sir Edward mounts Lon, and they ride 
away in high good humour, and Montfort, hastily 
entering the hall, comes up to the party on the 
steps^ runs his eye along it, as if searching for 
some one^ though his only remarb is one of sur- 
prise that the carriage is not round already. '^ I 
thought I was so late myself, but I'm glad I'm 
not the last/' and he looks about him again. 

" But you are^'* said the dove-like voice of 
Isabel ; '^ the carriage is come and gone, and 
mamma, Lady Montfort, the Duke, and — Miss 
Graham in it'* 
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^^ Miss Graham I '* then checking himself^ and 
adding quickly, ^^ the carriage, come and gone t 
they most have started very early I " 

^^ Yes/' said the same sweet voice ; ^^ bat Miss 
Graham was anxious about some view, and they 
set o£f earlier on her account.'' 

" Oh, really I " was the short answer. He 
remembered perfectly her wishing to see that 
view, and had hoped to have taken her there him-* 
sdf, but during his absence tbi^ge fleemied to 
have been arranged differently, his plans icnti* 
ously overtomed, withxMit consulting him in any 
way, which was provoking, to fiaj the least of it 
-*«nd more thaa that, decidedly vexatious aod 
annoying, and disappointing ; he liad looked for- 
ward to this drive with bo much pleasure, boked 
forward to it ever sinee this nsioming «arly, when 
she had smiled in answtor to his invitation, and 
accepted it so gladly^^looked forward to it, ever 
and anon, thronghout his busy morning, when he 
had been longing all the iima to be wiih her, 
only dull duty kept him away— looked £irvard to 
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it, even more thaa he half ownad to himflelf, till 
now^ when he felt how bitterly he was disappointed. 
Did Isabel see this, when she kept looking up at 
him, so stealthily ? did she see it in the sodden 
contraction of the brow, the colour mounting to 
the cheeky the impatient gesture, as he tamed 
away ? Perhaps ; but if so the knowledge did 
not daunt her in the least, for as he coolly 
walked off, preparing to mount his trap, sadly 
unmindful of good manners or good breeding^*— 
a cigar, as sole companion and consoler, in pre- 
ference to any one of that £a.ir galaxy gathered 
on the steps. Flossy exclaiming upon his churl- 
ishness, reminded him he might offer a place to 
some one*^to poor Isabel, for instance, iriio 
looked as white as a sheet, and would only be too 
thankful for it, h^ face said as much ; and when 
he coldly put it at her disposfd, whether Sihe 
observed his manner or not^ she certainly did not 
let it appear, but only amikd sweetly^ and grajce- 
folly accepted the offeri. He hastily seated him- 
self befi^de hear, wishing earnestly, if she were so 
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tired, she had gone to bed and stayed there^ 
asked, with rough politeness, if she had any objec- 
tion to his cigar, and being assured to the contrary, 
gladly betook himself to his seiU consolation^ 
drove 0% with angry speed, pa£Sng gloomily, 
and retaining a dogged silence, till they were 
already far on their road. Isabel never thought 
of breaking it, she knew better — ^whether from a 
sort of instinct fools possess in common with the 
lower animals, or from a sort of inherent tact 
well-trained Belgravians must 'possess, she saw 
that silence best became her then, and would, in 
the end, best answer her purpose. And she was 
right — Montfort, after indulging for a while his 
gloomy thoughts, began to see that there was no 
«uch very deep cause for them, after all. It was 
very disappointing, certainly, that his pleasant 
«cheme had been so ruthlessly knocked on the 
head, and somewhat perplexing, too, the manner 
in which it had been done ; but then, disappointed 
once, was no reason for being so again ; he was 
on his way to meet her, and once met, he, with his 



^ 
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trusting 9 imsuspicious nature, felt sure all would 
be well; he should have her to himself all the 
afternoon, drive her home afterwards, and daring 
that afternoon's drive, who knows what might 
happen ? So with these prospects, he began to 
think he had been acting somewhat the part of a 
spoilt child, not to say of an unthinking donkey, 
and determined to make amends by a double 
amount of agreeability, till the drive ended, and 
his bright anticipation became a still brighter 
reality. So the cross face relaxed in its expres- 
sion, became lesa like a bear, and more like a 
respectable English gentleman ; the head was 
slighdy turned towards the gentle, unobtrusive 
companion; the cigar, which had been puffed 
unceremoniously in her face, ever since their first 
setting out, was at intervals removed, and a con- 
versation, not very energetic or exciting, or rising 
above the usual style of the usual Briton's very 
common-place dialogue, was begun, and kept up 
from time to time all the way to the end of their 
journey. Whether Isabel was satisfied or not, we 
VOL. ni. 
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have no way of knowing^ as her fimiling face 
remained the same thronghoai Uie way, allowing 
no shade of annoyance to appear in the gentle 
tones of her voioe^ and following suit in the 
quietest manner imaginable, so that it was no 
groat wonder Montfort should inwardly ejaculate 
that if under the circumstances a man must have 
a companion, this one was the best that could 
have been chosen. 

How often in life does a woman gain her own 
ends, at last, by nothing more than a mere calm, 
lady-like adaptation of herself to circumstances, 
of what kind or sort, soever they may be I 

And all this while Marjory is sitting bolt up- 
tight in the carriage, trying with all her might to 
play well the part that has been assigned her, 
feeling that one more miserable, or less suited to 
her character, could not easily have been chosen. 
She is puzzled, anxious, frightened, full of tor- 
turing doubts and fears, disappointed even more 
than he could have been, trembling at the vista 
of gloomy possibilities opening before her, so 
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terribley she scarce can dare to contemplate iby 
lon^ng so earnestlj for the happiness she has 
already tasted, yet donbtfal if she had had any 
right to deem it real happiness at all— and with 
this world of doubt and fear, and trouble within, 
feeling a dire necessity imposed upon her, the 
acting of a very different part withoat-H>ne that 
must hide her heart and its aching by a happy 
smiling face — one that must give no umbrage to 
the cutting sarcasms of the two hard women oj^ 
posite— -one that will bring down no cold pityinfc 
remarks, or give foundation, however slight, for 
tales such as she had heard that morning. And 
oh how sick at heart she felt tiie while I when 
smiling brightest, telking merriest, listening 
most eagerly, what a dull dead weight was on 
her all the time I duller, heavier, it may be, thsjk 
even the occasion warranted ; yet there it was, not 
one thought of what might £oUow would avail to 
lessen it or dmke it ofil But why was this? He 
in his strong confidence of tsust and manhood, 
had bravely poshed his wdsy from ofi him^^wwhy 

2 
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could not slie as well ? Ah, but Marjory is not a 
man — a woman only — a poor, weak, doubting, 
loving woman — a woman, confronted with other 
women— stem, relentless, unpitying women with 
a game to play, a stake to lose, for which they 
will work, and strive, and twist, and turn, and 
lie, till they have gained their ends and laid low 
their helpless adversary under foot True, she 
hardly fathoms this as yet ; she only /eels the net 
that is surrounding her ; if she could see it, she 
might perchance resist it too ; but, invisible it is, 
as yet a mere cobweb floating near that melts 
away before her grasp, and leaves her as one that 
" fighteth uncertainly,'' feebly beating the air. 
Besides all this, her own doubting nature, so 
easily depressed, but helped her fears ; there was 
always that fearfulness so strong within her that, 
sooner or later, something must go wrong, to be 
remembered, that left her but too easy a prey 
to sad forebodings at the very slightest barrier 
that beset her patlu 
And on and on the carriage rolled, through 
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smiling scenes at first ; tall spreading trees, and 
sloping grounds, and verdant pastures, then up a 
huge, steep hill, where in the far, far distance 
shone a thin silver line — the sea — and Marjory 
exclaimed, and admired, and was delighted, 
scarce conscious of what she said or did ; and 
then they took another turn down hill, this time 
to the entrance of a dark valley, where moun? 

■ 

tains rose on either side, bleak and high, their 
steep sides covered with a sombre veil of purple 
heather ; the deep stillness broken only by here 
and there a gurgling streamlet rushing to their 
base down into the wider stream, through 
rushes, reeds, and smallow," wandering just be* 
low* ^^ One little streak at a distance lieth like 
a green ribbon to prank the down*^ 

And the walkers — Oh 1 nothing could be gayer, 
gladder, happier than they were ; over hedges and 
ditches they wend their way, making the air ring 
with their merry voices. Ida as glad as any — 
and why not, when Balph is at her side ? Too 
obedient to monopolise the whole of his attention 
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Bhe, every now and then, does the agreeable to 
Olengaiy or to anyone else who comes 
across her ; and sometimes they all join forces, 
and laugh and talk together, and agree how 
mnch better off than the rest they are, tramping 
through the open country on foot, instead of 
driving along the dull, stupid roads, with no fun 
at alL 

And then, when the running races, and jump- 
ing ditched, hand in hand, and leaping stiles, has 
begun to tire somewhat, one or two begin to de- 
clare off by degrees ; Balph and Ida, for instance, 
who feel they have done their duty nobly, so far, 
and might now indulge themselyes a little with- 
out fear of alarm ; the rest keep pretty well to- 
gether till near the end, when some of them, 
taking a short cut, leave Flossy, Lady Arthur, 
and Charlie Barrington together. They are 
aauntering quietly along the broad carriage road 
that leads to the waterfall^ — a narrow path at one 
side, screened from this broader one by a high 
bank of ferns and brushwood, and trailing bram- 
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bleSj effecttially hiding amyone who may be thete^ 
thongh that one might easily hear and see all that 
goes on in the wider one below. 

Marjory, when at the end of her jonmey, find- 
ing herself at last set free from durance yile^ 
escapes as quick as might be from her jailers, 
longing for quiet, freedom, solitude, if but for a 
few short moments, takes this path^ the first that 
presented itself, much as an escaped prisoner 
seizes any route before him, no matter where, as 
it gives him that boon he mostly covets — ^liberty. 
And thus it was with Marjory, brushing care- 
lessly by drooping fern and creeping bramble, 
unmindful of any, deep only in her own sad 
thoughts, she wanders gloomily along till a fallen 
tree, covered with moss and ivy, arrests her path, 
and suggests, at the same time, a restiug-place too 
tempting to be refused. 

Just as she had fluug herself down to rest and 
think in peace, the three we have just mentioned 
came along the path below, seemingly deep in 
some discussion, and, as is often the case, stand 
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still to carry it on with greater eaniestness, 
startling Marjory from her reverie by the very 
first words she hears. 

" Montfort I" said Flossy's shrill voice ; " do 
yon hear, Helena? Mr. Barrington says he's 
qnite touched this time ?" 

^^Andsohe is/' said Charlie^ which remark 
was answered by a burst of laughter from both 
ladies, while Flossy exclaimed — 

" You don't know him, that's clear ; don't you 
know Montfort's hobby for doing the amiable to all 
unprotected females ? Why he'd do the same for 
any poor charity girl that came across his path. 
Miss Graham, indeed I" and they both laughed 
again, '* Why there's a double reason for his 
befriending her ; Agnes likes her, and you know 
dear Montfort's such a pattern brother, he'd take 
up all the forlorn females in Christendom, and 
locate them at the Castle, to give her pleasure." 

^^ What a kind brother I" said Charlie, laaghing. 

^* So he is," said Flossy ; " only it's rather a 
bore sometimes." 
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*^ I daresay/* said he ; " parti(?alarly if it en- 
tails all these women being lodged on the top of 
yon; bnt I can't help thinking it's rather a bore 
for them too, if they're all in the habit of being 
treated as this one is." 

*^ What do yon mean ?" they both exclaimed. 

** Only, that if they're troubled with a heart, it 
mnst be rather unpleasant being taken up and let 
down in this fashion, only to gratify philanthropic 
whims and a sister's liking." 

"What a good idea!" said Flossy, breaking 
out into another laugh ; " and do you mean to 
say Miss Graham's such a fool as to go and break 
her heart, just because Montfort happens to be 
civilly attentive to her ? I advise her not ; or if 
it is broken, to go and get it mended as fast as 
possible; for, if my suspicions are true, his 
thoughts lie in a very different direction." , 

" You mean little Lady Sophy," said Lady 
Arthur, at once. 

" Yes, of course ; where he spends as much of 
his time as he possibly can, where he was the 

6 
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yery day all yod people came, wlien he had to 
tear himself away at last, and where he's going 
again the instant you all leave, I heard him say 
to his dearly heloved Frank Beaumont only the 
night before lasf 

(So she hadj bat mly that, not the rest, which 
spoke of some scheme of charity in which Mont- 
fort was engaged, and in which this little lady's 
father — a noted philanthropist — ^was assisting 
him, as it happened to be for that reason solely 
that his visits were so frequent But Flossy did 
not know, or, rather^ did not care to know this.) 

And then Lady Arthur laughed, and asked if 
she was pleased with her future sister *in-law ? 

" Oh, yes ; she's very nice, and there's plenty 
of money." 

"But surely he doesn't want that?" said 
Charlie. 

" Why not ? Ewrycme likes money ; Montfort 
just as much as any of the rest" 

And then they move on^ laughing and talking 
still, their voices dying away into the distance. 
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while Marjoiy sits there— cold, Btill, numb, 
deadened — unable to move or stir, or think even, 
only feeling the chill, dread process of her heart's 
life slowly ebbing out, dying there, more pain- 
fully perhaps than those whose bodies die — and 
rising after into another world, another life — a 
new, strange, diflferent world to any she had ever 
known or seen before, but one in which she must 
now live on, and " move and have her being,*' as 
if it were just as bright, and glad, and beautiful 
as that she has but now left. 

Coldly, and quietly, she knows not quite when 
— ^it may have been an hour, a year, a whole life- 
time — she rises from her seat; she does not cry, 
or scream, or wring her hands ; she only walks 
on, calmly quiet, with no feeling even*-that 
seems all gone since her heart died-with only 
the one thought that, somehow, none must know 
it. She is a fDonumy and, if so, must play her 
part as such. 

And thus she ventures bravely on, right into 
the thick of the gathered group. Se is there she 
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feels, though she does not see or hear him at the 
first; and she musi not, she cannot trust herself 
jnst yet, so she laonches boldly into oonyersation 
with the person next her, which happens to be 
Glengary, answers all the questions addressed 
her, as to where she had been, how she enjoyed 
her driye, how she admired the yiew, Ac., &c, 
feeling as if she were speaking in a dream, and 
talking nonsense, and unable to remember the 
next instant a single word she has said. And 
then, just as she is getting on so well, some one 
comes up close to her. Her heart giyes a great 
throb that leayes her sick and faint ; but what 
matter? She has borne much, she can bear that 
too ; and so, without lifting her eyes, she calmly 
replies to his question — that she is not tired, she 
has had a beautiful driye, and had admired the 
yiew immensely. 

He seems half astonished^ and remarks in a 
low yoice he had hoped to haye the pleasure of 
shotting her that yiew himself; to which she an- 
swers in the same maimer, only rather more gaily 
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than before, that Lady Montfort had proposed 
taking her, and she had accepted her kind offer, 
and then turns again to Glengary, and contioues 
her conversation. 

Montfort looks at her, puzzled and vexed, and 
tries to catch her eye, which she as resolutely 
keeps averted. What does it mean ? He ha& 
never seen her like this before ; she has always 
blushed, or smiled, or lifted her face up to his, 
till he can read its every thought. But now she 
does not blush, she smiles certainly — a cold, hard, 
set smUe, wholly unlike her own ; neither does 
she raise her face ; she keeps it steadily away, 
and talks unceasingly to the boy by her side. 
He leans against a tree, folds his arms, and fixes 
his eyes upon her, trying to make it out, but fail- 
ing signally. 

And then he watches her move away with the 
rest to the little summer-house, where tea is pre- 
pared, and he follows mechanically, and hears her 
laugh and talk pleasantly to those beside her, but 
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Btill no word, no look for him. He sits down hy 
some one — Isabel, it so chances ; and once more 
he is thankful that it is so, for at least she will 
leave him nndistorbed. And the two mothers 
look on triumphantly, and eyeryone else chats 
away^ and jokes and chaffs, and thinks there 
never was such fun before. 

Two out of that number are certainly of a 
different opinion — ^Montfort, who sits grave and 
gloomy, not attempting to disguise his feelings, 
and Marjory, who sits laughing and talking, 
though joy, and life, and hope, and all the world 
seem dead and gone for ever. 

She hopes it will soon cease— this struggle to 
keep it up before them all — she can manage it 
just a little longer, not much more, she thinks. 
Ah, there I they're moving, going up to take a 
look at the waterfall. If she might^^ sit still 
and be akme a litUe, while they go. She stands 
at tiie door of the summer-house, her eyes fixed 
vacantly before her, when, with a shudder, she 
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feels he is beside her. Her face had relaxed a 
miaate or two before, but now she must smile 
again, and so she does, while he says, gently— 

" Miss Graham, why would you not drive with 
me this afternoon ?'' 

" You were late. Lord Montfort," she answers, 
gaily; ^^aiid Lady Montfort offered me a seat 
instead." 

" Yes, so you told me," he replies, gloomily ; 
** still, I thought you had promised to go with 
me/* 

*' Did I ? but of course that meant if you were 
in time ; you could not expect me to wait for 
you/* 

^^ No, I believe that would have been asking 
too much,** he answers, coldly, " and yet," and 
he fixes his eyes earnestly upon her, while^ she 
turns hers away, and clasps her two hands tight 
together, as if to still the agony of back-returning 
life, that thrills right through her, heart and veins 
each throb a stab of anguish she knows not how 
to bear. Oh t if he would but go, and leave her 
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here alone. Bat no ; he stands there still, await- 
ing some sign perhaps ; but none comes, so 
smothering the pride and bitterness her coldness 
causes, he determines to make one more effort, 
and approaching nearer, sajs, penitently, and 
Tery gently, '^ I could not help being late this 
morning — I'm so sorry; forgive me, will you? 
and come and take a walk now instead, and let 
me drive you afterwards.'* 

For a moment she relents— -she is very weak — 
that old tender tone seems once more to pierce 
right to her very heart Shall she go ? Shall 
she trust him ? Trust is so great a boon to one 
like her ; half heaven itself come down to earth 
she deems — she is just beginning to know some- 
thing of it ; may it not still be hers, so sweet, so 
calm, so precious — yes, she must, and let the 
rest fly from her like some hideous midnight, 
dream, that flies away at morning light* She 
turns her head half round, her eyes are almost 
raised to his, eyes that cannot keep a secret, how- 
ever they may tiy — ^when, just at that moment. 
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throngh the still autninn air, the tones of Mossy's 
Toice, and mocking sound of Lady Arthur's 
laughter reach her ear ; all those bitter memories 
of the last hour come rushing back ; the head is 
turned away^ the sad eyes lowered, the cold smile 
flits across the face, and the hard^ calm Toice 
answers coldly — 

" Thank you, no ; I am very tired, and would 
rather stay here quiet by myself till the walkers 
come back, and then, I think, I shall join their 
party home/' 

" Your'e very tired, and wish to be lefb alone, 
and yet you are going to walk all the way home,'* 
he answers sternly^ and emphasising each word — 
'* which means, if I understand rightly, you do 
not wish for my company, either now or 
then.'' 

He pauses a moment— no answer ; but the 
head drooped lower than before. 

" Thank you for your candour, Miss Graham," 
he replies, frigidly, " though what I have done 
to merit such a rebuff I am at a loss to discover. 
Pray let me get you a seat/' as he draws one 
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forward, on which MaijorysinkBdownexhanBted, 
thankful for it, or she most have fitUen to the 
ground. ^' I hope you may gain the rest you 
require.*' 

And then he turns coldly avray, leaving her 
Bitting there, Btunned as by some great, sharp 
blow, bat still and dumb, as women are when suf* 
fering most He marches fiercely off; every step, 
every gesture, every line of his face telling the 
tumult of the thoughts within ; some one meets 
him — Glengary it is — says something about Miss 
Graham, and asks if he won't join the walking 
party— 

'^ I thought you and she were together ; aren't 
you coming ?" 

'^ No," he answers, in as calm a voice as he 
can command ; ^' I'm in a hurry home ;" and he 
moves quickly away. 

Glengary goes on to where Marjory is sitting, 
and struck by the white, haggard look of her 
&ce, says kindly-^ 

^^ I'm afraid you're ill. Miss Graham ; you'll 
take cold sitting here in this draught' 
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^^ Shall I ?" she answers, dreamily, startled at 
the somid of her own voicei 

''Y(m will, indeed; the air's getting qtdte 
chill* Come and walk, will yon ? It^U do you 
good, I assure yoxt; or/' as she sinks hack 
wearily, *^ let me go and get yon something.*' 

^e makes a step forward. 

•* No, no," she answers, hurriedly, awakened 
suddenly to the sense of her position and the part 
she must play. " I will walk — I am quite ahle," 
and she tries to smfle, anxious to do justice to her 
character, forgetting all else in the blind desire 
of carrying it out well and bravely, and, there- 
fore, slowly rising from her chair, walks away 
with little Glengary as companion. Montfort, 
already seated in his trap, turns round a moment, 
and as his eye fiEdls upon them both, with a half* 
smothered exclamation, drives furiously away. 

*^ The beok grows wider) the hands must sever« 

On either margin, our songs all done i 
We move apart, while she singeth ever, 
the oouse of the setting son." 
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It is over at last, this dnll^ hideous mockeiy 
of keeping up appearances; and Marjory has 
reached her own room at last^ and is alone I 

She has borne herself well and bravely thongh- 
ont the evening, walked home valiantly in spite 
of aching limbs and tired feet, dressed herself 
hastily on returning, and sallied down amongst 
them all, if with cheeks a shade whiter than 
usual, it is easily accounted for by her last night's 
dissipation. She has chatted briskly the whole 
of dinner, never pausing a moment, or turning 
her eyes £rom the faces next her, or she must 
have broken down altogether. She takes of 
everything, it gives her something to do playing 
with it, but eats nothing, and drinks nothing but 
cold water ; anything else will choke her. In 
the drawing-room she thinks rest may come to 
her for a few minutes, but no — ^Agnes is there, 
and she must talk on still, though all the time 
feeling as if her voice were a thousand miles 
away, and wondering how anyone can hear her, 
and dreading their discovering how little sense 
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kasto do with her words. Bat no one does; 
she is acting better than she knows. Agnes 
does remark something, certainly, but then 
that may be acconnted for by fatigue, so 
Marjoiy acts on still, till at last the gentle- 
men come in, and Ida is called upon to 
sing some song that Marjory knows, and feels 
only too deeply at any time, bnt if heard now she 
feels it will be beyond her power to keep up 
longer, and looks up with a wild longing for help 
of some kind. Ida, who chances to be near, 
sees her, and marking the spasm shoot across her 
face, thinks something must be wrong, and, as is 
her wont, asks her at once. Marjory, startled for 
a moment, complains of a bad headache, which is 
indeed the truth, and then Ida and Agnes between 
them manage her escape — she does not quite 
remember how ; all she knows is she has escaped 
somehow, and is alone — her true real self at 
last. 

And what a self I She started, positively, when 
her own face confronted her in the glass, and then 
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«at down, her anns npoa the table, her head apon 
her hands, to think it all out in peace. 

To think it all out ! Thonght and brain and 
mind haye been deadened long enough, thej 
must assert their own sway now, there is no beat-* 
ing off anj longer — the truth-*-the plain, bare, 
naked, terrible tmth — must be confronted in all 
its bearings now at last And Marjory^s facUe 
powers of dissection^ introspection, and meditation 
stand her onlj in too good stead in this her bitter 
task of self-torture. She is there for no other 
purpose than to take '^ h^ heart in her hand, 
and examine it, probe it bit by bit, and then in 
the end pronounce judgment on her own miser- 
able self. The task is harder eyen than she 
thought— old thoughts, old words, old scenes, dd 
joys will crop up in the midst, and send her back 
to happiness, to be dragged back again to dull 
reality and fact, which assure h^ only too plainly 
she had never any right to call it happiness — 
that happiness at alL And then the poor wo- 
man's heart would ctj out in ita bitter angnish. 
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and longing for the love it knows is Heaven's best 
gift, and, agonised shrinking from the self-abase- 
ment it feels this too great longing may haye 
brought 

^^ Oh I bnt it seemed so like it. Not at first, 
perhaps— -then it was only kindness, I always 
said so to myself, and watched, and tanght, 
and guarded myself so well that I might not be 
misled ; bat afterwards, that first evening — ^last 
night at the ball — this morning, even" — and then 
the heart would dwell in rapturous memory, just 
for a little moment on those bright few hours till 
something — ^her wiser self, she would have said— 
called out and asked her sternly what those few 
bright hours were after all? what cause 
they gave her whereon to build up her feeble 
structure of so-called happiness ?— and then, in a 
cold, calm, doubting manner, she would go back 
upon them onee more, calling up each word, each 
act, each look again, as if without refbrenoe to 
herself, and then ending — as such a retrospect 
always must, handled by such a mind, when there 
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ia little, porhapa, tangible to take hold of, bov- 
erer mnch there maj be in the underlying spirit; 
a Bpirit not to be recalled for the benefit of 
othera, and thns only to be jndged of Tery 
doabtingly with r^ard to one's aelf— ending by 
pronotincing harsh, cold, stem judgment upon 
her own dnll, stupid, ooer-truating self— eelf too 
easily clutching at frail hopes, that when looked 
at gravely and dispassionately mean nothing 
at all 

And this was her conclusion I the ending of 
her dream, the brightest, gladdest, happiest that 
anyone ever coold hare had, frayed away, scared, 
dashed to pieces by a pair of old woman's gossip- 
ing tales, and a pair of young one's foolish words, 
finished off by a loying, sensitive, doabting wo- 
man's dealings with her own too-easily-tortured 
heart Oh! Maq'ory, since when has over- 
trustingness become one of your sins ? 

And now that it is all over, finished, ended for 
ever — for as to disbelieving one word of what she 
has heard, that never for an instant enters her 
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mind — ^how is it with her ? Only as it must be 
with any woman who has given her heart — ^the 
best, the greatest gift she has, to one, ^^ who 
merely let it fall unheeded at his feet/' one to 
whom she has given it unasked, unsought for, 
one who was only kind and " civilly attentive" — 
she remembers the words,— -and whose heart was 
given to some one else the whole time. 

If you are a woman^ perhaps after this descrip- 
tion you can imagine something of how it is with 
this one now. 

She rises from the table at last, after having 
bravely brought herself to face it all — Bravely ? 
but what good does bravery do her now? does it 
help her one bit after all? Look at her, as she 
stands there, clasping her poor cold hands above 
her aching brow^ and hear her cry out, in the 
anguish of her soul — 

^^ O Qod I what can I do? I love him all the 
same T 

And then flinging herself down^ shrinks, 
crouched together on her knees, and tries to pray; 

VOL. in. D 
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bat no words of prayer will «ome, no tears, even, 
thongh she longs for them only as those long who 
pine for such relief —relief to ease the breaking 
heart, relief to ease the aching brain — bat none 
come— she is domb, prayerless, tearless, wrestl- 
ing with her woe. Then when she has lain there, 
she knows not how long, she lifts her face at last 
to Heaven, and stretches oat her clasped hands 
above, as if she prayed, thongh the words that 
force themselves beyond her lips are only these— 
" Thoa knowest" 

After that she lies down and tries to sleep, and 
so worn oat in body and mind is she that sleep, 
heavy, dreamless sleep does come at length, into 
which, it seems to her, she had only jost then 
fallen, when a voice at her bedside ronsed her 
saddenly, and she sees it is morning. 

" Miss Graham,*' the voice said, <* I thoaght 
yoa'd never waken, and I telling yoa this long 
time how ill year poor Aantis — I mast go to her. 
Miss Graham, I mast in<ieed — I oooldn't learve her 
there withoat me. Iforilm «ayB she <»n*t hear 
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the Bight of her^ all alone^ and thought it right to 
teU me:' 

Poor Marjory I she is wide awalie enough now^ 
struck to the heart bj this new blow, and promises 
Esther they shall both start off that very morn- 
ing, hating herself the instant after for the terrible 
misery that determination causes her. ^^ £ ought 
only to be thinking of her, and I am, indeed I 
am ; but why do I not want more to go to her. 
I did long so last night to get away, and now that 
I can, why do I dread it so ? Oh I why do I want 
to see Mm so again, when I know all the time it's 
no good^ and only the old work of yesterday tp 
begin all over again ? Oh, what has come to me ? 
— why am I like this ? I always thought a wo» 
man's duty was to crush out her love, when-^ 
when*-<she ought not to feel it. But I cannot I 
I canrnt I Oh, shall I eoer do it ?" 

*' Maqory 1 Marjory, no use reasoning like this ; 
you can depict and analyse very well in the main ; 
but you cannot y«t, and never will, understand 
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fiilly the whole of yonr prohlem, when that pto- 
blem happens to be your own woman'a heart." 

And &U the time these thoughts aie flitting 
through her hrain, she is preparing hurriedly for 
her journey — asidoos, troubled, miserable for her 
aunt, but with full apace for her heart's trooblea 
all the while. She has sent down to a&k if she 
can have a conveyance of some kind to take her 
to the station, stating the reasons, and one of 
the carriages has immediately been pat at ber 
disposal by Lord Montfort. If she had bat 
known with wAat feelings, how difTerent would 
her own have been jost then ! 

Her breakfast is brought to her ; everything 
is made easy, and as comfortable aa is possible 
under the circnmstances— she has written a 
loving letter to Agnes, arranged and planned 
everything, Esther dolefblly packing and whim- 
pering the while. 

It is all ready at last, the carriage is round, and 
she goes down to meet it. The prayer bell has 
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jnst wrung, and she is thankfaly for everyone will 
be safe out of the way ; everyoney even he, and 
she thinks she is thankful for that, too, as she 
dreads breaking down, and, in the shattered 
state of mind and body this morning, she cannot 
answer for what might happen. 

Bat it was not with his consent, his being oat 
of the way just then. Whatever he might feel 
— and God knows his thoughts were anything 
but kind or gentle towards her, she had wounded 
him too deeply for that — still, when he heard she 
was in trouble, and all alone, his kind man's 
heart relented somewhat5 so full as it was with 
a deep, true, earnest love for her, its very depth 
only causing the bitter turmoil of his spirit, and 
indignation against her who had called it forth. 
Still now, when she was in trouble, his guest too, 
how could he let her go without one farewell 
word ? Thus it was with feelings of acute dis- 
tress he received the message^ brought him froni 
Frank Beaumont, of his sudden call to another 
side of the parish, therefore his inability to read 
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prayera that moming; There was no help Hot 
it ; he must read himself, and thus lose the last 
opportnnitj of saying one kind word to her. For 
a moment there was keen anguish in this thought, 
remembering, as he did, with terrible distinctnessi 
how they had parted last ; but then a flash of 
memory called back the next sight of her, and 
that memory sent him boldly to his post, thinking 
that after all it was better as it was— ^' she did 
« not want me then, why should I think of her 
now ?'• 

Very easily said, not so easy to put in prac- 
tice. 

So, as every one was safe away, Maijory might 
leave the house unmolested and in peace. She 
walked down very calmly and quietly, no one but 
herself knowing the dull, dead agony withiil, 
thinking, in spite of the feelings about her aunt, 
of the first time she had gone up those stairs, and 
full of memories, but too distinct about it all, 
when a voice at the foot of the stairs roused her, 
bringing a sudden flush into her white cheeks, 
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and leaking down she saw Ida's bright face^ sad 
now^ and varj gentle, fixed upon her. 

^'Mis8 Graham/' she said, coming np to her, 
'* Fm so sorry ;*' — and as Marjory struggled to 
answer, the kind words nearly finishing her — ^^ I 
thought yon would not mind. I wanted to see 
you ; I stayed out firom prayers on purpose." 

And she lifted up her little face to kiss Mar- 
jory, and clasped her arms about her, as a child 
m^ht have done. 

" Thank you — thank you, so much,". Marjory 
whispered. 

**She will be better, I hope it, rery, very 
much'* — the little Yoice went on, putting all the 
agitation down to that cause. 

Maijory did not speak, but pressed her hand. 

^^ The train is due at 0.50 m'm," said a stiff 
footman, approaching ; ^^ there's no time to lose." 

" I must go," cried Maijory, starting forward. 
** Good-bye, dear Mdlle. Ida. Will you give 
Agnes this note^ and say good-bye to — ^to 
everyone ?'* 
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She had almost thought of a message to one 
especially that was not Agnes; but on second 
thought she judged it better not. Why should 
she ? so^ only kissing Ida once again, who whis- 
pered something about ^* sunlight behind grey 
douds/' she hurried on, and the next instant was 
on her way. 

We need not follow her through that long, sad 
journey. We need not try to &thom the thoughts 
of her heart — thoughts that kept her cold and 
still, and tearless all the way, till, when at last 
she reached the end, and found herself once more 
safe with her little aunt — whose illness was, after 
all, nothing to speak of, only a slight chill and 
attack of low spirits^ an often thing with her, 
and who was now sitting quietly in her little 
room, thinking of bygone days, and started at 
seeing her darling child, scarce able to believe 
her eyes — then it was, when Marjory found her- 
self safe with her at last, with no need to struggle 
or act, or keep up any longer, then only did 
her strung-up nerves break down, and laying her 
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head upon her aunt's knee, as she had done long 
ago, when a little child, those thin hands smooth- 
ing down her ruffled hair, that kind voice speak- 
ing words of comfort— -did the poor torn heart 
give way, and sob forth all its anguish in an 
agony of bitter tears. 
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CHAPTER nt 



Ralph HARVETy as we have Been, let matters 
drift on pretty much as they chosey as fax as Ida 
and he were concerned, troubling himself but 
little as to the future, knowing only that the pre- 
sent was perfect enjoyment — what need, then, 
to worry about the rest? But on this Friday 
morning — the one that had witnessed Marjory's 
solitary departure — a slight check occurred to 
this pleasing order of things, by the arrival of an 
o£Scial-looking document, bearing on the outside 
" On Her Majesty's Service," and in the inside 
a few lines, short, sharp, and decisive, firom the 
adjutant of his regiment, ordering his return 
within the next tweniy-four hours. Pleasant, 
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certainly 1 to he called away firom the midst 
of a charming party at a short day's notice, 
quite imexpectedlyi days before he had intended 
goings and days before he had made np his mind 
on one single pointy or fixed on any one course of 
proceeding with regard to himself and Ida. For 
Balph^ though hating plans, and ignoring the 
fotnre, always had some Tague idea floating 
through his brain of some time or other settling 
something, a sedative to pricks of conscience, and 
a convenient prop to fall back on when relentless 
Fate pounced down upon him in the end, in- 
variably long before his own ^^some time or 
other *' had arrived, and invariably then leaving 
him but one course open, and that one not always 
quite what he would have wished, if only time 
had been given him, and he had not thus rudely 
been forced into a line of action, distasteful to 
himself and his feelings, but unavoidable, every 
one mud see, as matters so turned out. 

Thus he argued ever with himself, and thus, 
though not said in So many words, he represented 
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his condact to others ; whether they always be- 
lieved in him is another question — ^perhaps not, 
when absent — even women were known at such 
times to abase him roundly — bnt when present, 
things quickly took a different turn ; for what 
woman ever was known to speak disparagingly of 
Balph Harvey, who looked upon him with her 
bodily eyes, or rather whom he looked upon with 
his ? So, if even in the secret recesses of the heart, 
they felt all was not quite right, still there was 
that about him that made them forget it all the 
instant he was beside them. 

^^ He's so handsome and so charming, he can't 
help people falling in love with him," was always 
said* **Not his fault, poor fellow I and, of course, 
he can't marry them all, even if he could afford 
it. What a blessing, too I he wouldn't be half as 
delightftil if he were married." 

So, on the whole, his conduct ended by being 
rather eulogised than blamed, and he himself 
exalted to a higher pinnacle than ever. Beauty, 
fascination, and a pair of dark, sleepy eyes, out- 
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weigh a good deal, you see, cover *' a multitude 
of sins/' recklessness, cold-heartedness, and de- 
ceit among the number. 

And, at Montfort Castle, Balph, though in his 
heart of hearts only occupied with Ida, managed 
still to keep his high place among the other 
female members of the party ; not over-attentiye 
to any, not even to Ida herself, except sometimes^ 
and that to lookers-on, only in the way of flirta- 
tion, so common in his case as to attract no at- 
tention — ^he was courteous to all — that peculiar 
courteousness so taking, so fascinating, so utterly 
and absolutely disarming, and blinding the eyes 
to anything and everything but the charms of the 
man himself 

And Ida, poor child I having learnt her lesson 
well, left him free to follow his own devices, so only 
as she might have him sometimes quite to herself^ 
and at others watch him, hear him, and now and 
then catch an approving smile from his soft dark 
eyes. 

She was very happy in her way — ^not quite 
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perfectly so, perhaps—not quite like the bright 
old Gtermon days, bat still glad and happy 
enonghy and tmstfal, too, checking memorieB 
that would, at times, obtrade too strongly, with a 
golden hope that what had been once would be 
again. And he did not undeceive her. How 
could he ? He cared for her more and more every 
day—scared more and more for her approval and 
her love, he could not tear the bandage roughly 
from her eyes, less now even than before. She 
loved him— -loved him better than any one yet 
had loved him, with a higher, truer, purer love, 
a love he knew how little he deserved, but still 
so precious and so good a gift to him— *like a gleam 
from Heaven piercing the dark shadows of his 
life — ^he could not cast it from him, could not 
c^rush it out and leave himself alone and desolate 
in the great darkness of a lonely, loveless life. 

Yes, for Balph, with all his coldness and seem* 
iDg oarelessness of love, felt now, but felt it all 
too late, what life with mch a love might be, and 
in his graver moments longed, hungering after it 
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with an earnest^ bitter longings the greater^ may 
be^ that he knew it was in vain* 

In vain I Yes^ with debt^ disgrace, ruin star- 
ing him in the face— how could it be otherwise ? 
Trae, die would not have hesitated a moment to 
share such a &te, that he knew — she would 
work^ she had told him so— how well he remem- 
bered the day-Hiow^ this morning, standing 
there with that letter in his hand I she would 
work, and toS, and slave herself to the bone ; 
that he knew but too weU^ if only he would let 
her be with him. 

^^ My darling, I know yon would,'* he thought^ 
to himself; " but could I let you I'* 

And then, for a moment, brfore the answer 
came, he seemed to picture such a life £ar away 
in some distant land, where riches were but little 
cared for, grandeur and conventionality bore no 
place \ a new home, a new life, where they two 
should be all in all to each other, and where the 
gloomy past might be atoned for by a bright and 
peaceful future. 
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For a moment only, then the thin lips curled 
into a smile, a sneering smile, at snch a pros- 
pect ; for he to whom a life of ease and loxnij 
had become essential, never from his youngest 
days having known any other, to turn all of a 
sudden into a toiling, simple, frugal, devoted 
man, working himself^ letting bis wife work, for 
the very bread they put into their mouths ; no 
clubs, no horses, no mess-dinners, and only cheap 
cigars ; no Derby, no country houses, no opera^ 
and only an uncomfortable theatre, with the most 
moral and the most legitimate of dramas, where 
the audience assembled by daylight, solemn and 
sedate, the women knitting quietly till the drop 
ascends, then all sit in breathless silence till 
the very end, and then go home to salad and sour 
wine, to talk it over in mystic, dreamy language^ 
in enthusiam, real, not feigned, earnest and 
very true, and where to imagine himself but fop 
a single instant caused a revulsion of feelings 
that positively made him shudder. 

*' I had enough of it, in those few weeks of 
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privacy, with your bright eyes before me, to make 
me bear it ; bat I conld escape it then, I knew ; 
now it would be very, very diflferent, and even you, 
my darling, much as I love you, would not make 
me endure that life, if it went on for ever* 
No, no, it's too late now, too late ! If I had 
known you long ago it might have made a dif- 
ference ; but now— now — ^I must get on as I can 
— ^stave off this next brush that's coming, in some 
way or other — ^get six months' leave, perhaps ; 
fly off to America and hide my diminished head 
there for a while, and then, if nothing else will 
do, marry some rich commercial female that will 
lift my head above water, and set me up in style 
in the old countiy before I die. Pleasant in its 
way, too ! I hcUe rich women ; they're always 
ugly, and ugly women make me ill; but ^que 
faut il faire?^ beggars, we all know, can't be 
choosers. Beggars ! How fit I am for the tribe t 
If I wasn't only so cursedly particular, if I wasn't 
only everything that I am, if I had only every* 
thing that I have not— dear me I I should be 
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anoUier man altogether^ I tnppose— ^one more 
worthy of yoQ, my little treasure^ bat onei I dare 
say, yoa wouldn't like half as well; aU the same* 
Do I wifih that ? Ko ; that*B the worgt of it I 
care for your love too much to wish it ; bat I sap- 
pose it will have to come to that in the end. Til 
have to tell yoa not to give it to me any more, at 
last, to fix it on some one better, and fitter, and 
worthier. Bah I how the thonght revolts me? 
Bat why need I think of it now ? it hasn't come 
to that yet No ; thank goodness I How soon it 
may is another question ; but I needn't think of 
that either. I've another day to spend with you 
— one more. I don't know why I say one more ; 
but something tells me— There, I'm at it again 
'^no matter what it tells me. I have you to-day, 
and isn't that enough ? When to-morrow comes 
•—why — there's the gong, by Jove I Pm later 
than usual"— *and the rest of the toilet was 
finished as speedily as possible, and he sauntered 
down stairs, and calmly entering the dining-room, 
slipped into a place by his little girl's side, feel- 
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ing that, in spite of everything, Ralph Harvey 
was himself again* 

Breakfast was ptetty well advanced by this 
time, so any remarks relative to Marjory's depar-* 
tnre had been made before now, and very few 
they were, modi to Ida's disgust. From the 
women, one or two trite e:i^pressions of sorrow^ 
from lips wreathed in smiles ; from the men, to 
do them justice, something kinder and heartier-'--' 
Glengaiy^ especialiyj went even so far as to say 
his grief was ^^ awful," and then the subject was 
dropped and forgotten amidst the aU-engrossing 
topic of the evening's amusement. Ida's eyes 
flashed scorn at their heartlessness, remembering 
but too distinctly the white, stricken face« that 
had met her own but a short balf'^hour ago, and 
turned angrily towards Montfort, who, amid the 
general volley of distress, had remained perfectly 
silent — sure, at least, of sympathy from that 
qu^ter ; but no sign of such was visible in that 
stolid, unmoved face — ^he appeared indifferent to 
everything but the matter in hand^eating his 
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own breakfast, and attending to the wants of the 
placid Tsabel, seated by his side. Ida felt the 
colonr rising to her cheek, and an nncontrollable 
desire to stamp her foot and throw the plate of 
rolls before her at his head, when Balph's arrival, 
at the moment, turned her thoughts into another 
channel, and happily saved her from such danger- 
ous attempts. Had she watched a little longer 
she might then have noted the wearied, worn 
expression of the face, the dark lines under the 
eyes, the set look about the mouth, the endeavour 
to keep up mth what was going on around, while 
all the while the thoughts were far away. [None 
though but a very close observer would have 
noticed this — Agnes did, when he paid her his 
accustomed visit that morning ; but, like a true 
sister, forbore making any remark till he led the 
way, and as he did not— for Montfort shrank 
from pity, even from sympathy, just now — quietly 
kept silence, and, when he left the room, folded 
her hands to pray. 

Ida, as we see, had other things to think of. 
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but even if she had not, it is doubtful what she 
might have thought^ having yet to learn the 
character of a true Englishman, who will smile 
amid the bitterest tortures, and have his heart 
torn out before he will set it on his sleeve for 
daws to peck at. 

But what matter ? her thoughts were far from 
that quarter now. 

Breakfast over, while a discussion went on as 
to the shooting arrangements of the morning, 
Balph and she were standing together, he asking 
her what was to become of her that morning, 
'^ while we are enjoying the privilege of a fine 
day, and, therefore, in true British style, go and 
kill something.*' 

She shrugged her shoulders with an expres- 
sion of disgust, and then, looking up suddenly, 
said — 

'^ And when are you coming to my studio, 
Balph?" 

** When you like, Uebes Kind.^'' 
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"Will you, really? You coaldn't oome now, 
beoaufle of this horrid shootingi and—** 

" Why not ? we*re not going thia instant ; bo- 
sideSi I could easily catch them up.'* 

She looked so beautiful this morning^ and he 
wanted to be with heii and also to leave a good 
impression when he left, by doing just what she 
asked ; and it was the last day ; to-monow he 
should be oat of it all ; what did it mat- 
ter, then^ i^ for this once, he followed his own 
inclination Sy and gave himself up, wholly and 
entirely^ to the enchantment of the moment? 

" Ohy that is nice T* she answered, her bright 
eyes dancing with pleasure. " Will you come 
now, or shall I go and make it ready first ?** 

** Yes ; you go on, Til follow, if you*ll tell me 
the way.** 

She gave him minute directions, and then bur* 
ried away with joyous steps to prepare for his 
coming. He stood a few moments looking after 
her, and then managed, quietly, to alip awny, un- 
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observed, and mount the long flights of oreeking 
stairs np to tiie old^ qaeer*shaped room she had 
made her studio. 

She was standing by the door when he entered, 
and led him over at once to the easel, where stood 
the picture of the little dead girl, lying calm and 
still beneath the setting mm. 

Balph was a man usually considered cool and 
collected, not easily moved or excited in any 
way, but at sight of that face, all coolness and 
collectedness melted away, and a thrill of keenest 
pain shot through his very heart. To cover 
his emotion, he turned round, after having gazed 
at it intently in silence for some time, and ex- 
claimed, half-angrily*-*- 

" Ida, why did you do this ?*• 

^' Balph,'' she answered, pitecnsly, her bright 
eyes dim and pleading now, '^ I caiuiot say. I 
could not help ife^you do not like it; I'm so 
sorry I" 

His only answer was in hiB eyes, now fixed 
with passionate eamestoess ma her fiice ; then his 
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ann was fltmg around her, and she i^as drawn 
close to his heart, while he spoke to her in tender^ 
loving accents — 

<' My darling! My UtUe Ida I it*s not that, it's 
only too beantifal ;*' and he stooped his face to 
her own and covered it with kisses. Then there 
was silence for a few moments, while he thought 
of the very last time he had held her thus, that 
last day, in the old studio by the Rhine, when he 
had folded her to his heart, and said, ^^ Good- 
bye r* and she thought not of that, or of any- 
thing else, but of her own intense and perfect 
happiness, while tears trickled over her cheeks 
from very joy. 

He brushed them away with loving gentleness, 
and stroked the little face and hair, and whispered 
to her not to ciy. 

'' I cannot bear it, darling.*' 

'^ But, Balph, it's only happiness," she mur^ 
mured, looking up, and smiling through her 
tears. And he, drawing her closer to him, stooped 
down again and kissed her. 
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And thus slie stood, ^' the brimming chalice " 
at her lips, just opposite the picture of her own 
grave I 

A few hours later, Mrs. Leighton had arrived, 
and was employing herself, with all her wonted 
energy, in turning the house topsy-turvy in pur- 
suit of her favourite plans. 

Montfort had gladly left her to her own devices, 
setting everything at her disposal, only striving, 
himself, as much as possible, to keep out of her 
way, feeling in no mood, just then, to enjoy her 
plaisarUeries. But, as ill-luck would have it, on 
his return from shooting— men always kill things, 
no matter what state they are in — as he was 
wending his way along one of the stone passages, 
quite at the back of the house, his head down, 
his hands in his pockets, very muddy, very dis- 
consolate, and rather out of temper, who should 
pounce out upon him but this very Mrs. Leighton, 
dusty, dishevelled, radiant, and excited, and at 
once peremptorily demanded his assistance. 

" My dear Freddy, don't you see the state I'm 
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in?'* lie aii8wered| pointiiig to his booti and 
atooldngSy one thiok cmrt of mnd. 

^^What matter? Fm not particular; come 
along, there'a a good fellow I I want you 
awfully/' 

"What for r 

" Oh| for thousands of things ; we're planning 
a charade after my little piece, and we all want 
your adyice for one thing, and then there are My 
others besides." 

" Well, will you let me go and make myself 
fit to be seen, and FU follow you directly ?'' 

Anything was better than parleying with a 
woman^ whose great eyes seemed to pierce 
through and through one, and who was reading 
his face at that moment, he felt, as if it had been 
a printed book. And so she was, for when he 
passed on, her inward comment was^ '^In the 
blues^ I see, and the little Graham gone I Sick 
aunts are very conyenient, but, in spite of all 
that, I, Freddy Leighton, can do a sum in addi- 
tion as well as anyone, and I always learnt that 
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two and two made fonr. Dear me I dear me I 
who^s done it ? I wonder. Herself, I dare say, 
those quiet, thonghtfol people always do put 
their fingers in their own eyes ; more fools they I 
but I won't be rash — I know what I know— Oh, 
what a thing is a scheming mother I'^ and having 
finished her mental soliloquy, she rapidly entered 
the drawing-room, for which she was bound, 
filled already with people, scattered about in 
groups below the little stage erected at one end, 
all evidently eagerly discussing some engrossing 
topic, and all applying to her, immediately she 
appeared. 

** Now, Mrs. Leighton,*' said Gteorgie Damer — 
a pretty, bright-eyed girl, one of Mrs. Leighton's 
party — '* won't you give in to me ? wouldn't it 
be just beautiful to have the last scene in ^ Fare- 
well' from the 'Black Brunswicker ?' and Col. 
Harvey, and Mdlle. von der Luhe as dran/uUis 
personce. " 

Mrs. Leighton eyed them quickly, but before 
she could answer, some one else had made sOdle 

E 2 
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other propoaal, immediately followed bj one 
totally diffsreot from another, and so on, till she 
was obliged emphatically to call them to order, 
and beg they would listen to her anawer, and 
then make as many alterations as they pleased, 
provided it was one at a time. " Georgie, I 
thiot yonr plan yery good," — ^her artistic eye too 
well pleased at the idea to object, as she onght to 
have done, with her strong notions concerning 
the behavionr of the two selected persons. 

"Ha, ha— yoo hear that I" said Gteorgie, 
triamphantly, sarveying the company. " I knew 
she'd approve." 

" Bat Harvey's not a bit like the ' Black Brans- 
wicker,' " suggested GJeorge. 

'* Nor, for that matter, is Ida like the lady," 
pnt in Flossy. 

" Nor, for that matter, is any one else in the 
room," said Mrs. Leighton, looking round, and 
at one glance seeing not one there that woold do 
it justice but those two, " if that's the objection, 
the whole thing must fall throngh." 
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** No, no, dear Mrs. Leighton," said Georgie, 
^^dorCt say that, it would be so beautiful— it'll 
be a crying shame if we mayn't have it; just 
think of it — with soft music all the time." 

Mrs. Leighton did think of it, and owned it 
would be beautiful. " Suppose we try it, at all 
events — where's the picture ? Ah — he holds one 
hand while she leans against him, the other 
arm is half round her, while he tries to open the 
door—" 

" Private and confidential I " ejaculated Charlie 
Barrington, half under his breath, while Isabel 
uttered a sigh of horror, unheeded by Mrs. Leigh- 
ton, who, with Ida by her side, was busy arrang- 
ing the attitude — ^both talking of it earnestly in 
an artistic point of view, but in a manner perhaps 
rather strange to those uninitiated in such matters 
— to one, who just then entered the room and 
crept behind the speaker, it certainly appeared 
so, for Mrs. Leighton was startled in the midst of 
her eloquent harangue by Montfort's quietly 
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remarking, '^With the hugging left ont| by 
especial desire." 

'^What do you mean, Montfort?" said she 
flnshing up at once, while Ida darted at him a 
look of scorn. 

" What I say," said he, calmly folding his 
arms. 

Mrs. Leighton flung the picture away^ angry 
and indignant at the construction, ^^ people put 
on things whoM no soul in them I" she herself, 
having looked at it purely in an artistic manner, 
and never for a moment dreaming of its being 
thought of in any other ; and Ida fully sharing 
her sentiment, walked off in disgust. 

Glengary, perceiving the turn things had taken, 
and anxious above ail that Ida should not be 
vexed, remarked that " it was too bad." ^^ Why, 
all's fair in love — " then suddenly remember- 
ing how inopportune was his observation, stopped 
abruptly as Sir Edward, firom the depths of 
a very low sofa by Lou's side, observed^ calmly, 
^Not exactly a casein point;" and poor little 
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Glengarj, with his faoe the cokmr of crimsoxii 
mormnred fiiintljr^ '* I'm sorry I spoke I"' while 
Charlie Banington^ in fits of suppressed merri«- 
ment, desired him to go '^and put his head in a 
bag." He looked very much as if he'd like to do 
it, poor boy I which Sir Edward remarked to 
Lon, asking her at the same time if th^ should 
illustrate the picture instead. '^ Montfort couldn't 
have any objection as £ax as we're concerned/' 
said he, lazily turning his head towards her^ 
and looking up at her from his recumbent 
position. 

" Oh, not for anything I " she answered, " I 
couldn't stand up on a stage for all the world ; I 
havn't brass enough." 

Mrs. Leighton, who had heard the exclamation, 
lifted her eyebrows, scornfully, wishing heartily 
she could give her a good shake, as she sat there, 
so pretty, and so pert-looking, able to stand any 
amount (^ the stage, but protesting her inability 
for anything an it, and inwardly contrasted her 
with many a one she had known, who, an the 
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Btage, would have thrown themselyes with all 
their soul into a part^ no matter how impasBioned, 
but who off it would have scorned to do or say one 
half of what this little so-called bashful maiden 
thought no more of than eating her dinner. She 
was a little hard on Lou, perhaps, who on the 
whole was not a bad little girl in her way ; but, 
for all that, her theory holds good in the main. 

**Well, what are we to do?*' said Colonel 
Harvey, approaching Mrs. Leighton, deferen- 
tially. 

** Give it up, of course I *' she answered, 
hastily. 

'^ Ob, dear Mrs. Leighton I " said Qeorgie in 
despair ; ^^ Lord Montfort, you surely don't want 
us to do that, and it would have been so 
beautiful.'* 

** My dear young lady, I don*t want you to 
give up anything so long as you keep within the 
bounds of propriety and decorum,** he replied, 
gravely, while Georgie*s &ce assumed such a 
miserable, puzzled expression, that Mrs. Leighton 
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burst into a fit of laughing, and recovered her 
good humour at once. Ida^ who could not for- 
give an ofience to Art, or a cringing to conven- 
tionalities, where it was concerned, bit her lip, 
and muttered through her teeth something about 
" these English 1 prosaic, soulless, from begin- 
ning to end 1 heartless too 1 how can he forget so 
soon 1 " 

Did he? if Ida had but known! Not one 
moment of that day had that graceful, gliding 
form, and that sweet, sensitive face been absent 
from his mind ; and now, when striving to 
interest himself in what went on around, his 
thoughts every now and then would revert to her 
— her words, her ways, her looks ; — and ever and 
anon would the vexing question rise — one that 
had kept him sleepless half the night and haunted 
him by day — of the why and wherefore of it all — 
what it meant— how it happened — when it would 
end — one that left him just as much puzzled at 
the end as at the beginning, and ever with the 
same terrible longing, strong natures, such as his 
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alone can feel — for her that had made void the 
peace of hia heart, changing the whole world 
before him, and taking life and joy and gladness 
away with her as she went 

Bat then, as we said before, Ida was not 
English, so she could not know what English 
natures feel 

Mrs. Leighton, having by this time quite re- 
covered her temper, set herself busily to devise 
something else, in which no one's prejudices 
should be offended; and Montfort, to do him 
justice, amdous to ei&ce any unpleasant recoUeo* 
tions, threw himself, with as much heart as he 
could command, into all her schemes, so that, by 
the time the jfinale was planned and duly rehearsed, 
everyone was satisfied. Balph and Ida were 
still the actors, Montfort having suggested that 
a scene in which Ida's voice were heard might be 
very effective ; and then, thinking it hardly fair 
to ignore Harvey, who was to have acted in the 
other, proposed their giving him a part in this 
instead, at which Mrei. Xieigbton, as an artist, 
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inwardlj rejoioedjfts a troman it might hate been 
otherwise, had she plaaned it heiself, bat aa 
Montfort had done so, what matter ? her eye and 
ear were satisfied, cmd pew le reste-^^ce ffiiait 
paa de aafaute. 

So, on the whole, everyone was pleased, even 
Georgie herself^ who said it was worth while giv- 
ing np the other if only to hear Ida's farewell 
song. Mrs. Leighton kissed her, and told her 
she was a good girl, and Montfort could willingly 

« 

have done the same, if only to testify his relief 
that now, at last, it was all settled and done, and 
his own escape possible. Sir Edward lazily lifted 
himself from the so£a, where he had remained the 
entire time assisting in nothing, excepting now 
and then patting in an occasional passive remark, 
and proposed that everyone should go to bed for 
the next few hoars to come, which proposition 
was hailed with shouts of derisive laughter, 
which seemed to astonish but not in the least 
disconcert him, for quietly sauntering over to Mrs. 
Leighton he strongly advised her to profit by his 
advice— 
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'^ Yonll leally have a brain feTer if yon don't; 
looking at yon lias nearly given me one." 

** Poor thing I" she answered^ pityingly ; '^ how 
very bad we are I do go and keep qniet, I advisa 
yon ; I oonldn't think of snch a thing. Come, 
Georgie, and see abont those dresses. Good-bye, 
Sir Edward; sweet dreams and IpeaceM slnm- 
bersr 

And 80 saying she darted ont of the room to 
bury herself for the next honr among dresses, 
head-dresses, and finery of every description. 

Sir Edward's only remark was a fervently- 
nttered exclamation of — 

*^ Poor Jack; I pity him I" 
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CHAPTER IV. 



The evening had arrived^ and with it the com-^ 
pany, seated on rows of chairs, comfortably and 
at their ease, as only a select few were invited to 
honour the performance with their presence. 

So far all was going forward in most prosper- 
ous style^ neither Sir Edward nor Mrs. Leighton 
having as yet been attacked by the dire calamity 
he had predicted, the lady in question having by 
this time made her appearance on the boards, the 
gentleman, in all the languid delights of the 
identical low so& of the morning, with Lou by 
his side, saving him from trouble of every kind, 
talking enough for him and herself together, and 
never requiring him to get up enthusiasm on any 
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point whatsoever. All the same, in spite of his 
apparent indifference, he had quite brains enongh 
to see how more than ordinarily good was the 
performance— only a little "Vaudeville/* tran- 
slated by Mrs. Leighton, but with her acting — 
comic and pathetic by turns, impassioned, earnest, 
and real throughout— rendered something quite 
perfect in its way. Every actor — ^there were only 
four— herself, Qeorgie Damer, and two men of 
their party-— was thoroughly up in the part he or 
she had to play ; woe betide them if they were 
not I a careless study being an unpardonable of- 
fence in Mrs. Leighton's eyes. Every detail was 
attended to in the minutest manner; dresses, 
arrangements of every kind perfect ; worthy, in- 
deed, of a French stage, so that it was no wonder, 
when the curtain went down, the applause was 
deafening, and everyone said they had never en- 
joyed anything so much before. 

Then came an interval for talk and re&eshments, 
and after that the curtain rose again on a "Fair" 
scene, very spiritedlv p^ormed, wbich required 
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no great powers of discrimiiiation to guess at 
once. The next ^^well," a sick patient, and 
physician's prescription, &a, Ac We all know 
the sort of thing-^better to see than to describe, 
however, being eveiything in the acting, nothing 
in the repeating, and then came the last*— ^^Fare* 
well*' 

The scene opened with Ida^ dressed as a pea- 
sant girl, sitting beside her wheel, singing softly 

« 

to herself. By degrees she rose from her seat, 
and taking a picture from her bosom, kissed it 
passionately, and then broke out into a wild 
heartrending melody — ^a touching Lebewohl. A s 
she sang, Balph Harvey, dressed as a '^ Monta* 
gnard/' entered by a little Inridge at the back of 
the stage and silently watched her. Suddenly 
she ceases ; and turning round, sees him taking 
his last look before his far-off journey. Wildly 
she stretches he^ arms to him, and calls him to 
return ; while he only answers by a wave of his 
high-peaked hat, and the one sad word, ^^ Fare- 
welL'' There he stood, upon the little bridge,, 
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gazing at her tenderly, and she, as if wholly 
mastered hy her grief, sank upon the ground, 
tears quickly coursing each other down her 
cheeks, while, amid strains of music, the curtain 
slowly felL Nothing could haye been prettier or 
more touching in its way; each acted with a 
reality and earnestness rarely seen in amateurs — 
indeed, if tfuth were told, there may have been 
but little acting after all— each one only faith- 
fully pourtraying what each had truly felt. Mrs. 
Leighton almost feared as much^ as she watched 
the scene through blinding tears — Ida's singing 
first, and then her face of touching anguish, she 
never could forget — and so thought many another 
among the silent audience, whose tear-stained 
faces told better than words what their own feel- 
ings had been. 

Some there were, of course, to criticise — some 
who turned those real tears into a joke, comment- 
ing upon them as a most wonderful piece of act- 
ing : ** Very heart-breaking, certainly; but rather 
too great an exposd in their eyes." 
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Well for ihem Mrs. Leighton did not hear, if 
she had, she wonld have let them know what she 
thought ; as it was, she was too much occupied 
with the subject of their remarks to heed any- 
thing else. Having watched Ida earnestly 
throughout the performance, and off and on, 
through the day as well, she became more than 
ever convinced that all was not right ; that Ida, 
innopent and unsuspicious, had fallen a victim to 
the fascinations of Ealph Harvey — a worse fete 
than she wished any woman of her acquaintance, 
and this one less than any — so true as she was, 
understanding nothing of falseness and double- 
dealing, so enthusiastic, so imaginative, and yet 
so real with it all, uniting the passion of an 
Italian, with the unswerving constancy of a Ger- 
man ; slow to fix her trust or her affections, but 
once fixed only to be uprooted with her life — ^all 
this Mrs. Leighton knew, partly from intuition, 
partly from a close and thoughtful study of her 
character, and, knowing this, it was not to be 
wondered at, that with fear and trembling she 
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watched her falling into the snare so skilfhlly 
laid for her-— and, fix>m a long acqoaintanee with 
Balph Harrejy a snare she fiilly believed it to be. 
She knew of old his subtle powers of fascination, 
his pretty iitUe games with women's hearts, 
Inring them on to love and worship^ and then 
flinging them aside as if nothing at all, breaidng 
them, perhaps^ in the effort; if so^ taoA pis powr 
eux — ^for him he pitied them, poor things I he 
was very sorry — ^and then began it all over again 
with some one else. And, with this knowledge, 
to see Ida calmly and qoietly following in their 
steps was more than she oonld stand with any 
amount of patience, and more than she nmdd 
stand either^ for, somehow or oth^, this very 
evening she determined to pat a stop to it. 

Ah, Mrs. Leighton I yonr intentions are very 
good, som doute; but did you never hear the 
well'-known homely little proverb ^* of shutting 
the door when the steed is stolen T' 

Not being behind the scenes^ all along, how- 
ever, Mrs. Leighton could not be expected to 
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know exactly how the land lay ; ahe only saw 
that things looked veiy bad, and that it was high 
time she should interfile to stop them ; so, seiz- 
ing a qnipt moment, later on in the evening, de- 
liberately walked up to Montfort, who, for the 
first time, she observed standing alone ; his back 
against the wall, his eyes fixed, as if on the snr- 
roimding scene, bnt, in reality, seeing nothing of 
it; and his thoughts away, far off, with some one 
best known to himsel£ He had worked well and 
valiantly that evening, and now, at last allowed 
himself the indulgence of a few minutes' repose, 
and was deep in his own sad dreams, when the 
low, distinct tones of Mrs* Leighton's voice 
grated harshly on his ear, rousing him roughly 
from his reverie, and reducing him all at once to 
the most devout attention. Though, after all, 
the words she said were simple enough in them- 
selves, neither rough nor harsh in any way, only—- 
<' Montfort, might I have a word or two with 
you now, if you don't mind ? " yet they startled, 
and put him suddenly on his mettle, not knowing 
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what this impetnons woman might be up to, in 
her zeal to make ereryoDe happy* He dreaded 
she might be about to bnpy herself with him and 
his prospects; feeling sure, that however well 
before others, he kept his secret, to her it was all 
as clear as day ; so, rousing himself at once, he 
answered quickly : " Certainly, my dear Freddy ; 
as many as ever you like — something about the 
acting, I supposed-nothing could have gone off 
better, I assure you ; as to you, you out-did your- 
self, and Ida — ^why, I can't get her little face out 
of my mind the whole evening." 

This was all spoken as rapidly as possible, in 
dread, that at the first pause, she would be down 
upon him ; as it was, however, she broke in, im- 
patiently, just as he was proceeding with more of 
the same sort, and said : ** Do stop, Montfort ; 
it's nothing at all about the acting — I wish it was 
— ^it's about Ida I wish to speak to you.'' 

With a sigh of intense relief, he turned to her, 
and begged her to tell him what it was : " Won't 
you sit down, though ; you must be tired." 
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*^ No, no; Fmnot a bit tired, I'm only anxious 
and vexed at the way Ida's going on, and I want 
to speak to you about it." 

*' What do you mean ? " said he, *^ that poor 
child seems always coming in for something or 
other. What is it now ? " 

** What is it P only that Balph Harvey is carry- 
ing on one [of his old games with her, and that 
she, being a silly, innocent child, believes in him." 

" Freddy, you don't mean to tell me this 1 " he 
answered, shocked and grieved by her words. 

" I do, indeed 1 I thought he was up to some- 
thing at the ball the other night, and I tried to 
interpose, which I thought he discovered, know- 
ing how little good I bear him, so he behaved 
better all the rest of the time ; but to-day I've 
had my eye on him again, and I know there's 
something between them. I watched steadily all 
through that last scene of the charade — I was 
quite close, you know, and, although I know act- 
ing can simulate any amount of feeling, still, 
after what I noticed, I can't help thinking there 
was very little acting on her part, the whole thing 
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was realUy from beginning to end. I don't kiow 
whether he's had the honesty to tell her the state 
of his aflGGurs, and how impossible it is that he 
conld marry her i indeed, I donH know anything 
for certain^ Tm only afraid she*s terribly fond of 
him ; and, if so, it will go hard with her, poor 
child I " 

Montfort listened attentively, much distreased, 
reproaching himself bitterly tho while, for the 
little care he had taken of her. She who had 
been given into his especial keeping, he had 
snfiered to drift away into snch a sorrowfal eonrse« 
whilst he, mindfhl only of himself and his own 
a£Eairs, had noticed nothing of what had gone on 
before his very eyes, bat had to be awakened to 
a sense of his dnty by a third person^ having not 
nearly the interest in the child that he had Tor 
a minute or two he remained deep in thought, 
then exclaimed sadly, " Pm very sorry for this, 
Freddy I you don't think you can be mistaken ?" 

*^ No, indeed t " she answered ; ^ but I confess 
Tm puzzled/^ 

** How P '* he replied with interest 
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^^ Because I cannot help thinking that what we 
notice now is not an uSsAt of to-day or yesterday, 
it wonid hardly have sprung up so quickly^ and 
yet where has Ida been that she could have met 
him ? She was never out anywhere till now, or 
even away from here, except that visit she paid 
me, and then to the sea side with you alL Had 
you a party, then ? *' 

'^ Only one nighty when Ashton and his people 
came up ; but now I think of it^ Harvey was one 
of them/' 

*' Ha, did you observe anything then ? " 

'^ No I " said he after a pause — he rememb^ed 
the evening well enough, and would rather not 
think of it just then ; but of Idaho could remember 
nothing, but that she had sung most beautifully 
a curious wild sort of song, " that Pve never been 
able to get her to sing again/* 

^^ Can you flunk of the name ? '' 

*^ Not exactly— wait ; it was something about 
uneJeuneJUle; I can't remember the rest." 

'^ Schubert's perhaps*. Lea plaivtea d^tmejewne 
.;a&, was it? *• 
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*^ Ye8, yes, that was the name.** 

''And she has never sung that song again? 
Montfort, I wish yon conld remember anything 
else; depend upon it there's something more 
behind She couldn't have met him in any other 
way?" 

'' Impossible I she was for a while here alone 
with Agnes, I know ; bat he was away visiting 
all the time — I know that, for I used constantly 
to hear of him in different conntry-hooses ; then 
she went to yon." 

'' Yes, and was so distraUe and unsettled, her 
spirits so uneven, and so difficult to please, never 
contented with anything long, and seeming quite 
to dislike me ; I confess I couldn't make her out. 
Now, I'm nearly certain there was some cause for 
it, she's so different now ; why her little face is 
no more the same thing." 

" Montfort," she exclaimed suddenly, " you 
fetched her over from Germany." 

'' Yes I " said he, dreamily, going back in his 
own mind over the whole scene. 

''Well, our friend Ralph sometimes makes 
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expeditions to foreign parts for awhile ; what do 
yon say to that ? ** 

" Freddy/' he said, tnming ronnd abmptly, 
" I believe — ^now that yon put it before me— there 
Tnay be something in what yon say" — ^like light- 
ning, remembering the broken words of the old 
Professor, Ida's agony and murmured sentence 
that had struck upon his ear — ^^ I must lose no 
time — I must speak to her." 

*^Is that the best way P" 

^^ The most straightforward. I think she likes 
that, poor child I" and he sighed. 

" Be careful, Montfort, I advise you. I wonder 
where she is now — ^I haven't seen her I can't say 
when," 

^^ I may as well go and have a look. I had 
better begin at once and play the chaperon pro- 
perly," and he smiled a sad, wan smile, and 
moved slowly away in search of Ida. 

In the meantime we may as ^well follow her, 
and see what became of her, after that Isflsit sad 
^* farewell 1" scene. 

VOL. in. F 
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For some reason or other, that seene had com- 
pletely done for Ida. Not that the actings as 
acting, frightened her— where Art was concerned 
she knew no fea>^neither did the audience in the 
smallest degree overwhelm her — she cared nothing 
for an andience as an andience — ^it was only indi- 
viduals that ever exercised any inJBuence upon 
her, and the one individual who could do that was 
on the stage with herself. No ; her excitement 
was caused by no audience, or acting, as such — 
the very contrary j it was the impossibility of 
acting at all — ^the ovamastering reality of the 
whole thing that so overcame her. That word^ 
Farewell, she had felt it all before— God knows 
how literally I and now she could not act it, only 
live it all out there once more, with all those eyes 
upon her — ^what matter ? 'twas not of them she 
thought — of him only — ^he who had wrung her 
heart so terribly, by that sad word before — and 
now — oh no, no — she would not think of anything 
but that, now she had him wilii her — ^he was there 
— ^yes, near her — close to her — bending over her 
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-^-looking dowa into her face, and asking what 
it was that ailed her. 

<^ What, Ralph I what is it? " she said, in sob- 
bing whispers, while large tears rolled right down 
her cheeks — then only noticed by her. 

" You're not well," he answered, gently, the 
sight of her face really touching him ; ^^ you're as 
white as a ghost— what is it ? " 

She tried to answer, but the words would not 
come, only half stifled sobs. 

He was almost afraid of what might happen— 
all men dread a scene, and Ralph especially 
dreaded it ; it was so very unpleasant, and in this 
case even worse, not knowing what might follow 
from it — so he said quite gravely, half sternly, 
•* Ida, are you going into hysterics ? " 

" N-no— *' she answered, with a great effort, 
recovering herisielf, and trying to be cahn. 

^' Fm glad of that." Then, after a moment's 
watching her, ** Tou'^re over-tired after the act- 
ing." 

7 3 
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" No— no, Balph, it's not that, indeed it*B not 
—it— it's only — ^^ 

'* Well, well, never mind what it was,*' as he 
saw the sohs returning ; '^ we can talk ahont that 
afterwfu*ds. Come with me now, and have some- 
thing to do you good — some champagne — what 
do you say to that ?" as he put her arm into his 
own — " It's a wonderful thing for restoring little 
ladies, I assure you," and he led her away to- 
wards the supper room, already well filled with 
people, all busy in the work of reviving and re- 
storation. 

"Not in there," she said, faintly, as they 
reached the door ; *^ it's full of people, and they'd 
all talk to me, and I can't be talked to." 

" And they'd all admire me, and I carCt be ad- 
mired, it's so English to admire one for one's Art 
— isn't that it ?" he said, looking down at her 
with a smile. 

" If you like," she answered, with a half smile; 
" but can't I sit down here and wait while you get 
me something, it's so cool and quiet ?" and she 
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slipped into a seat just by the door of the con- 
servatory, leading out of the room. 

" Very well,'* he replied, looking a moment at 
the little figure, sitting alone in the dim light, 
the doorway, with its hanging foliage, forming a 
frame around her, and the dark green background 
throwing out the white dress into strong relief, 
the whole like some quaint picture, such as pre- 
Baphaelite artists love to immortalise. 

He returned immediately with something to 
revive her, and then they two, as if by common 
consent, wandered into the conservatory, right 
down to the end, to the door beyond, opening 
into the pleasure-ground, looking so cool and 
solemn by the light of the stars, with its 
dark-green hedges ivy-bordered beds, scarlet 
masses of flower, shining but with a faint glory 
now by this sombre light. The door stood open, 
and the air, heavy with perfume, blew across 
their faces, cooling Ida's burning cheeks and 
heavy eyes, and seeming to give new life to her 
little wearied frame. 
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^^ How deUcions it is I" she said, drawing a long 
breath, ^^]et us go out into it altogether." 

" You're not afraid of catching cold ? it's very 
eool after those hot rooms/' 

^* Oh t what matter; fresh air never gives one 
cold." 

^' Ah t here's a shawl on the steps, how lacky T' 
and he wrapped it tenderly round her, and then 
they went down together and stood side by side 
in the calm, pale starlight Both were very 
silent a minute or two, then she looked up at 
him, her eyes bright with tears, as if to say some<- 
thing ; but seeing his earnest gaze fastened on 
her face she dropped them again and remained 
silent. 

" What is it, my darling ?" he said, gently. 

^' Oh ! I don't know, Ealph ; I hope it's going 
off now" — and she gave a great, deep sigh — " but 
it was so dreadful I You think me foolish ?" 

^ No, my darling, don't say that," he answered, 
as he put his arm round her, and drew her close 
to his side. ^^ I only think you everything that 
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is best and loveliest. It's not dreadful now, is 

it r 

^^No, no I" she answiered faixctly^ hiding her 
face against him. ^^ Not now." 

Then tbey were still again ; she quiet and rest- 
ful in the feeling of his love, he looking down 
upon her tenderly and pityingly, thinking he had 
never known till then how much he loved her, 
just at the very time when he must tear himself 
away for ever. 

« Shall I tell her V he thought. " Shall I tell 
her I must leave to-morrow ? Only that, though^ 
nothing more. — How can I ?" 

Bat she intemipted him, looking np earnestly 
into his face— 

" I may tell you now," she said. " I like to 
teU you everything ; but that scene gave me such 
a horrible feeling at my heart Oh I Balph, I 
can't tell you what it was.'* 

And she shuddered. 

« Don't think of it, my chUd." 

" Yes, yes, I most. I don't think I can ever 
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forget it, even with your arm holdiag me. It's 
over me still — that dreadful weighir- it seemed 
to press all the life out of me, it was all so trae, 
so real — ^like— like that day loDg ago. Oh! 
Balph, Ralph/* and she trembled all over, and 
hid her face again. 

" Silly little girl !" he said, smoothing gently 
the dark, curling hair. " Why do you think of 
such things ? That's all past and gone long ago.'' 

But he groaned in spirit as he said It 

** And wee?er, never to come again /" she ex- 
claimed, vehemently. 

He stooped down and kissed the little upturned 
face, commanding himself sufficiently to say, half 
playfully — 

" Why does my little girl excite herself so ? 
Does she forget who is with her ?" and he put 
his hand under her chin and held hei face towards 
his own, as if she were a child. '^ Let me look 
at her ; can this little frightened girl be my own 
Ida ?" and he kissed her again, hoping to silence 
her» 
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" Yes, Ralph ; I knew you'd thiak me so foolish, 
m try not to be so any more ; but — ^if I only 
knew what it was I" 

" That you're tired and over-excited after the 
acting, dear/' he answered calmly, wondering all 
the time how he could keep his voice so steady 
with the turmoil of misery that raged within. 

*^ I don't think so !" she answered tremulously. 
" But I won't say any more now, it only vexes 
yon. You're so kind, so patient with me, 
Ralph." 

" Jfoiw klibsches KindP^* he said tenderly, his 
eyes stUl fixed upon her face. 

^' Yes I how can I think of anything but hap- 
piness with you?" and she leant down her head 
again upon his arm. 

** And why should you ?" he answered, with a 
laugh that sounded strangely hollow in his ears, 
which he hoped she did not notice. He could 
have torn his tongue out for deceiving hor thus ; 
still, how could he do otherwise ? In her ner- 

* My pret^ child 1 

F 5 
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Yons, excitable state, who could foretell the con- 
sequences of snch a disclosure as the trtUh would 
be ? a scene would follow he dared not even con- 
template ; besides, it would quite spoil these last 
few moments, the last they should ever spend 
together. And why do this ? What would be 
gained by it ? ** Nothing !*' he repeated to him- 
self, " nothing— nothing I And even if it were 
not so, how could I risk it a bit the more 9 Let 
us have this one hour in peace and quiet, and 
then— Oh, Ood I but I cannot think of that. Let 
us walk, my childy** he said, quickly, striving to 
hide out that terrible picture. ^^ It's too cold for 
you standing still." 

And then they paced the walks awhile, his arm 
still round her — talking now and then in low, sub- 
dued voices — ^no more of that sad theme, but only 
of their love— till the sound of wheels roused 
them, . and they turned towards the house to- 
gether. 

On reaching the steps she looked up suddenly 
in his face^ and said abrupffy — 
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^^TeU me^joa bdieviB in presentiniMits, do 
you not?"* 

" Why do you ask ?" he answered, trying to 
smile* 

^^ Because— because— oh t it's there again — the 
duU, dead weight I" and she pressed her hands 
oyer her heart and gasped for breath. *^ Oh I 
Balph, Balph I what does it mean ?" and she 
lifted her face, wild and scared, to his own. 

'^ Nothing, nothing, little one/' he answered 
hurriedly. Then gath^ing her dose to his bosom 
with all the fervour of his soul, he cried out pas- 
sionately, '^ My darling I my own precious Ida I 
would that I could guard you from every harm, 
and pain, and trouble t I love you so, my dar- 
ling 1 You believe this ?" 

** Yes, yes I" she answered faintly. 

^* Then kiss me, Ida ;" and she raised her lips 
to his as he desired, and the two stood together 
in one long, long embrace, a moment never to be 
forgotten till their dying day--«.nd then they 
mounted the steps and silently entered the con» 
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seryatoTy. They passed along it quietly^ and had 
jnst reached the door at the other end, leading to 
the drawing-room, when they were startled by 
the sudden apparition of a tall, dark figure, com- 
ing forward to meet them. Balph uttered a half- 
smothered exclamation of rage and annoyance at 
being thus entrapped by ^' that fellow Mont- 
fort I " Ida, on the contrary, after the first start, 
took it quite quietly, seeing nothing extra- 
ordinary in Montfort's taking a walk in his own 
conservatory, and was preparing to pass him 
without notice of any kind, when, much to her 
astonishment, he cahnly drew her arm within his 
own, and before she could remonstrate, without 
a single word on his part, led her hastily into the 
drawing-room. 

Balph stood, half bewildered, looking after 
them, watching as long as his eyes could see, the 
floating folds of Ida's white dress, till she dis« 
appeared quite away in the &r distance, hanging 
on Montfort's arm ; then, passing his hand across 
his eyes, he heaved a great, deep sigh, but after 
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that, seemed to recover himself, for he mattered 
between his teeth that^ perhaps, after all, it waa 
better as it was. 

And Ida, with the heavy weight upon her 
heart, followed passively where Montfort led^ but 
escaped away as soon as she conld, to be quiet 
and alone, to think and dream of what was past, 
and shut her eyes before the coming fatura And 
then^ with the memory of those kisses on her 
lips, she laid her down to sleep and dream again, 
a smile npon her sweet child's face ; bat, though 
she smiled, when morning came, her cheeks were 
wet with many tears. 

" Alas ! how easily things go wrong, 
A word too nrnch, or a kiss too long. 



Then follows a mist, and a driving rain, 
And life is never the same again.' 



>» 



little Ida, is this the sequel to your last night's 
meeting ? 
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CHAPTER V. 



Next momxag the news of Ralph's sadden de- 
partnre was commnnicated to Ida throngh the 
mediam of a homed note, which, after much 
planning and deliberation, had been left by him, 
nnseen by others, on the hall table, to be brought 
with the reiit of her letters to her own room. 
And so it was, and this was the first sight that 
greeted her that morning. She tore it open with 
a grave, terrible misgiving at her hearty expect- 
ing she knew not what ; therefore, when it only 
announoed his departure for London, such a short 
distance within easy reach of her, as he said — ^he 
always said that sort of thing, whether he meant 
it or not-«>it would soothe and quiet her, and 
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help to break the rest easier in tlie end ; it*B 
being meaningless and ^ueless in this case, 
mattered nothing : it was not part of his plan to 
look too closely to the connexion between words 
and deeds-— it was, therefore^ almost a relief that 
it was nothing worse, and thongh sadly, griev- 
onsly disappointed, she bore it better than might 
have been expected. 

Of course, his departore was discassed round 
the breakfast-table, moomed over by the women, 
taken quietly by the men, who never mourn over 
each other ; indeed, if the truth were known, one 
or two of them did the very contrary ; Glengary, 
who secretly rejoiced, as now he would have a 
chance of q)eaking to Ida, and Montfort, to whom 
the very sight of him had, since last night, be- 
ocfme imbearable. Gravely and earnestly he had 
thought over the whole master, and decided that 
the best and only course to pursue was, as he had 
said, to deal atraightforwardly with Ida, and at 
once speak tp ber seriously on the subject 

^' She'il think me an impertinent brute, I 
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knowj" he thought, remembering distinctly heir 
first private interview, and rather dreading the 
repetition of such a scene ; ^' but I can't help 
that; I must do my duty, cost what it may; it's 
the least I can do to repair my neglect *" 

So, after breakfast, much to Ida's astonish- 
ment, a hand was laid upon her shoulder, and 
she was requested by Montfort, if quite con- 
venient, to allow him a few minutes' conversation 
with her in his study. 

** Oh, certainly," she answered ; " I've nothing 
to do," and followed him without a word to his 
private den. 

When he had made her comfortable in an arm* 
chair, and apologised for the untidy state of the 
room, strewn with books and papers, and rather 
redolent of cigar-smoke, he began to think what 
on earth he should say next. She had been in 
there once or twice before, so it was no use pre- 
facing the discussion by exhibiting heads and 
skins of animals shot by him in India, or pictures 
of men in red coats sitting on their horses, look- 
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ing at each other, or gronpis of long-eared dogs, 
presided over by a broad-faced whip, brandishing 
his instrument of torture firmly in his hand-— or 
sleek brown hxmters, or stately stags, or curious 
whips and spurs and sleigh bells. She had seen 
all these before— besides, even if she had not, 
Montfort was not one to beat about the bush in 
that manner. He had a grave, earnest piece of 
business before him, extremely unpleasant as 
well; but, for that very reason, all the more 
necessary to plunge into at once. And so he 
determined — first silently moaning over £i.te that 
had made him, of all things the most trying to 
an unmarried man, guardian and caretaker to a 
very pretty, fascinating young woman — and then 
after that one inward moan, bracing himself up 
valiantly for the attack— w!th his back against the 
chimney-piece, his hands firmly thrust into his 
pockets— man's unfailing refuge at all times— 
they would be nowhere without that, or a cigar- 
he at once commenced operations by saying, 
gravely— 
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^^ Ida, I hope yon will not think me very im- 
pertinent in what I am going to say. I shonld 
not take sneh a liberty, I aaanre yon, had I not 
been asbed by your nncle to take care of yon." 
-— Panae, but receiving no answer, he proceeded, 
^* I wish to speak to yon npon a most delicate 
matter — one that regards yourself and another 
person." 

*^ What do yon mean P*' she answered, as com- 
posedly as die conld, but inwardly trembling at 
what was to come next. 

'* I mean, of course," he replied, turning ftdl 
upon her, " yourself and Colonel Harvey." 

" Well, and what of myself and Colonel Har- 
vey P" she answered, still striving to be calm, 
though the words faltered on her lips* 

"That is what I should be very glad you would 
tell me," he replied. 

^ I thought you had something to tell w^," 
she answered, trying to laugh it off. 

^^ Ida, this is no time for joking ; we are here 
to speak seriously upon a very serious matter, 
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therefore, I beg you will treat it as such." Then, 
fearin/; he had spoken harshly, continued^ in a 
diflFerent tone, " I don*t want to be cross with 
you, dear, and of course you think me a very hor- 
rid fellow for questioning you at all; but, if you 
would think for a moment, it's not my fault ; you 
were given into my charge, and you know I can't 
help it Will you try and treat me as a friend, 
and tell me all about it ?" 

For a moment Ida hesitated — ^he looked so 
kind^ so gentle as he said this, and she was so 
lonely, so desolate, it would be a real comfort if 
she might tell him all, and trust her fate in his 
hands ; but then came Balph's words ringing in 
her ears, warning her to keep the secret, and 
that order she could not disobey, even though it 
were quite unintelligible to her. He trusted her : 
how, then, could she betray his trust? No, 
shocked the next instant at the very thought of 
such a thing, she drew herself up, and answered, 
with as much composure as was possible — 

" Perhaps you would kindly explain your mean- 
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ingy and give me some idea of what yon wish to 
hear?" 

" Well, then, point blank, I wish to know if 
there is anything between yon and Colonel Har- 
vey r 

The poor child sat trembling as she heard these 
words, terrified at committing herself, yet forced 
by this straightforward qnestion, to make an 
answer of some kind. She did the best she 
conld under the circumstances, and coldly 
answered — 

^^ I do not acknowledge your right to ask any 
such thing/' 

" My dear child, I can't help whether you 
acknowledge it or not, the fact remains the same ; 
but of course, if you refuse to give me the infor- 
mation I require, I must use other means for 
obtaining it." 

*^ What do you mean ?" she exclaimed, starting 
up suddenly, and laying her hand on his arm^ 
the horrible idea seizing her that he was about 
to speak to Balph himself, and then, what would 
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become of ^^ Balph would never forgive her, 
never speak to her again; anything would be 
better than that— and thus, completely throvm 
off her guard by the terror of the moment, she 
answered hurriedly : "You ddte not speak to 
him ! " then, fearing she had said too much, re- 
lapsed abruptly into silence, and commenced 
pacing the room, as was her wont under any 
nervous excitement Montfort saw his advantage, 
but pitied her too much to use it^ otherwise than 
by saying kindly— 

" Not if you will tell me what I want to know." 
" And, I say again," she answered, driven to 
her wits' end, " that you have no right to want to 
know anything ; it's cruel, unmanly, to drive one 
into a corner like this ; you wouldn't do it, only 
I'm a wretched woman, left alone, with no one 
to take care of me. I wonder how you can be so 
unkind I " 

** Pm not unkind, Ida ; it's just because you 
have no one to take care of you that I want to pro- 
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tect you from what I know will only make you 

miseiable.'* 

"How very kind of you I" she answered, 
laughing hysterically ; " it's a very odd way of 
showing kindness, I must say ! " 

« Vm sorry you think so ; still, I repeat it^ you 
do not know your danger ; I cto, and it is my duty 
to save you from it" 

" What danger ? Fm at a loss to understand 
you," she replied, suddenly ceasing in her walk, 
jast opposite him. 

" The danger of giving your affections to a man 
who does not know how to value them. Believe 
me, Ida, when I tell you, that Balph Harvey is 
unworthy of you. He will lead you on to love 
him, and then — ^" but Ida's face warned him to 
cease. During this speech, she had gradually 
become whiter and whiter, her eyes fixed and 
glassy, her arms stretched out as if to drive these 
horrible words from her, while her pale lips 
murmured— 
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" S-Hrtop— stop— I~I— can— not— bear— " 
and then the broken wordg died away, the head 
dropped upon the bosom, sense azid feeling fled, 
and she would have £sdlen prostrate to the 
ground, had he not sprung fbrwards and caught 
her in his arms. 

'*My poor child!'* he whispered, tenderly, 
** my poor little Ida I I was too rough with you ; 
I'm not fit for this sort of work — ^why was I ever 
given it ? I wouldn't willingly vex you for the 
world. There — you're getting better now — " as 
the sad eyes opened and looked up piteously into 
his face. ^^ Let me lay you down here, close to 
the window, and you'll be all right directly." 
Then he carried her gently over, and as he did so, 
heard her murmur to herself, " Balph ! — Ralph !'* 
and then the eyes closed again, while Montfort 
inwardly ejaculated that, all things considered, it 
was as well Balph was not there; if he had, been 
there is no saying what consequences might have 
followed; but outwardly he remained perfectly 
calm, as he rubbed the little> cold hands tenderly, 
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and then, as she grew better, bronght a glass of 
water, and begged her to drink it She obeyed 
yerj passively, as long as consciousness was 
deadened, bat immediately sense returned she 
tried to rise, and demanded to be let go at once. 

*^ No, no, dear I not just yet,'* he said kindly ; 
^^ you're not quite able for a few minutes ; stay 
there quiet and get well, and I promise I won't 
say another word to you." 

^^ Oh, but that won't do I " she answered in a 
tone of misery ; ^^ you must speak — tell me what 
I said/' and she rose tremblingly and caught hold 
of the chair. 

He tried to put her off, feeling sure her 
distress was partly caused by a promise of 
secrecy ; but it would not do, she only shook her 
head sadlj, and sinking down again, covered her 
face with her hands, and crying out in a stifled 
voice, " I know — I know— oh, what skall I do ! " 
then, after a moment, looked up, flushed crimson 
now, and exclaimed, in a voice of scorn and anger^ 
*^you made me do iC^ 
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"Ida, my child?" he answered calmly, ap- 
proaching her, and taking her hands in his. 
" Listen to me, and try to be quiet for an instant. 
I think yon know that I am a gentleman — I 
may be a very nnkind, cruel one in your eyes ; 
but still a gentleman — answer me, have you 
ever seen me do anything unlike one?" 

She shook her head listlessly. 

"Very well, then, as I aw a gentleman — I 
have a peculiar code of honour, inseparable from 
the name ; and one of the rules of this code is, 
never to take an unfair advantage of anyone, 
much less a woman. Do you understand ?" 

"Yes," she answered faintly, divining his 
meaning, and thus somewhat reassured. 

" For this reason, then, anything I have heard 
you say to-day wiU be sacred with me— do you 
believe this?** 

He looked so grave, she was almost afraid to 
answer in any other way than the one ; yet still 
she managed to falter out, " But you must make 
some use of it." 

VOL. IIL o 
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" How ?•* he replied sternly. 

^' Because— 'becanse-^yon had some Teaa<^ 
when you questioned me— oh, so cruelly.'' 

^^ Yes, Ida,*' he answered in the same gmve 
tone. ^^ I had some reason, but not the low, uu/- 
gentlemanly one y(nc thin^. My reason for 
trying to gain your confidence, which I grieye tp 
see you refuse me, was to try, if possible, to shield 
you from misery." She writhed at tthese words; 
but he went on, ^^ to open your eyes and g9ajd 
you from yourself and your tpo blind confidence 
in another.'* 

^^ I will not hear this I" she cried^ passionateJ^y. 

" No, Ida, I know yon will not The more's 
the pity I but as I promised not to torment you, 
of course I will say no mpre," and he turned away 
with a heavy sigh. 

She remained a few moments, quite still, the 
very picture of dejection. At length she s^^id, 
feebly, " Fm sure you mean kindly." 

" God knows I do ! " he answered ferveQtIy. 

She looked up at him, her eyes filling f^st with 
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tears, then went over, and taking one of his great 
hands in her own child's fingers, said -simply, 
" Yes, Montfort ; I trust yoa" 

" Thank you, my child,** he said, putting his 
arm about her, and looking down tenderly into 
her face, " there's not a truer friend to you on 
earth.** 

^* I believe it,** she answered, with a sob in her 
voice. 

*' Well, then, if ever you need one, you know 
who to come to.** 

She bowed her head, while tears trembled on 
her long lashes. He Stooped down and kissed 
her, and the nesct instant she was gone. 

As he closed the door after her the hands were 
again thrust into the pockets, as a sort of aid to 
reflection this time; and he turned himself 
about to examine the case. His first ejaculation 
was " And what good have I done by it after all? 
I have worried and vexed the child, and all to 
very little purpoise in the end. To be sure, I've 
found out there is something between them, but 

g2 
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what Pye no idea, as, of coarse^ that blackguard 
has sworn her to secrecy. Something more than 
a mere flirtation from that very fact — an engage- 
ment, I shoold say— one of his sort, like pie-cmst, 
made to be broken. An enff clement I how could 
he think of such a thing ? it^s one of another sort^ 
arranged by Her Majesty's constables, that'll be 
made for him, I fancy I Unmanly coward I 
How could he trifle with that child's heart as he 
has done I It makes my blood boil even to think 
of it I There's not another woman in England 
would believe in him at this time of day. They 
all know his state of affairs as well as their 
A, 6, C, and so he goes and chooses this poor 
little thing to make a fool of I " Then, with an 
exclamation that was not altogether benedictory 
to Balph Harvey, he walked up and down the 
room once or twice, deep in thought, the 
upshot of which was — "Well, I must only look 
after her as well as I can. No easy matter, by 
Jove ! I seem to have a knack of putting my foot 
into everything. I'd give all I possess to know 
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what did it in the other case" — and then^ wi^h 
his elbows on the chimney -piece, his face bent 
upon his bands, he set about thinking all that out 
over again ; but, as usual, with all his thinking, 
arriving no nearer at a definite conclusion than 
before. 

Ida employed herself in no such gloomy medi- 
tations. If she had, it must have been all up 
with her. That she felt. Therefore, brushing 
away her tears, she ran off to banish thought 
somehow, no matter how ; and as Glengary, pas- 
sing through the hall at that moment, became 
aware of her presence, and rushing up to her, 
informed her they weie all in the billiard-room, 
wouldn't she come too— she at once accepted the 
offer, and made the little man happy for the whole 
day, by becoming his partner in more than one 
game that morning. 

Thought must be crushed — that she determined, 
Montfort's words should not be remembered — not 
for one single instant did she allow her mind to 
dwell on them, and, if in the solitude of her own 
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Toom^ during tbe days that followed, they started 
up for a moment, the next they were driven away 
by the thought of Ralph and all Kalph was to 
her, and to that memory her heart beat lond in res- 
ponse, only crying out the lender if the whole 
world were against him she would only hold by 
him, trust him, lo?e him all the more. 

In society thought was banished by other means 
— ^by throwing herself, with all the energy of her 
nature, into what was going on at the time, choos- 
ing, as her companion,' whoever happened for the 
moment to solicit her attention, and Glengary, 
as it so turned out, being the one who aspired to 
this honour oftenest-— he it was who came in for 
the largest share of her notice, rendering him.for 
the nonce the very happiest among men, and the 
very most miserable before his stay was out ; as 
her graciousness and her charms led him so far 
away as to make him forget all else but his love 
and his devotion ; and thus to lay himself, his 
fortune, his threes pkees, his horses, his dogs, luid 
his coronet at hen feet, only to see them ruthlessly 
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rejected, with tlie pleasant prospect of never being 
on the same terms during the remainder of his 
life — now only in its boyhood — with the lady of 
his worship and adoration. Poor Glengary 1 his 
little face was very piteous to behold ; and Ida 
was very sorry, though very angry too, with him, 
and with herself, and everything and everybody, 
and anxious and miserable, not knowing what to 
do, or what to say, taking refuge, at last, in a 
burst of tears, plent up ever since that interview 
with Montfort— vowingvengeance on all meddlers, 
meaning thereby Montfort and Glengary, and 
wishing to heaven and eatth she had been let 
alone to get on as she could ; ending, as such 
outbursts invariably did, with a heartfelt appeal 
to Balph and Ralph's love, a;s the one thing to 
shield- and protect her from every harm, from 
every sorrow, and mate her happy, as no woman 
ever was^, in the whote' wide wo^ld before. 
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CHAPTER VL 



But Lady Montfort's eyes were not shut daring 
those few days — she saw too plainly the turn 
things were taking ;. saw each day her little prey 
drifting farther and farther from her grasp, saw, 
too, the direction it was taking, and^ ^in secret, 
gnashed her teeth with anger and remorse, and 
devised plans and schemes to wreak her vengeance 
on the anoffending caase. Not the real caase — 
oh, no ; it woold never do to take vengeance on 
£40,000 a-year, when there was the least possibility 
of making friends with it — ^bnt apon Ida — the 
defenceless^ lonely woman, the dependant, the 
poor relation, it was another matter; it was easy 
enough, as far as she was concerned— easy enoagh 
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to set abont a plan of, attack of some kind or 
other, and in process of time make the house too 
hot to hold her. She had countless ways — ^little, 
sharp, niggling ones — trust such a woman for a 
whole army of this description — and these she 
brought by degrees to bear upon her victim, be- 
ginning the very next day, when the party bioke 
up — ^and Montfort, having departed to his friend. 

Lord , Ida was left to her tender mercies. 

At other times, Ida would have cared little for 
these things, no more than a passing shade of 
annoyance at their pettiness and meanness ; but 
now, in her state of nervousness and irritability, 
it was different ; everything seemed to weigh on 
her, more or less ; she could not, for some reason 
or other, rise out of things and cast them from 
her as she did before ; her mind was unhinged-->. 
it is so easy to unhinge a mind like hers — her 
hope was fading, though she did not know it ; 
darkness was gathering round her-^-darkness just 
beginning at that ^^ Farewell '^ scene ; and through 
it all, she only fixed her eyes more and more 
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steadily oa one ray of light beyond, that was in 
time to lead her out of it all. 

In this &ame of mind, it was not wonderful 
that Lady Montfort's little worryings should have 
a peculiarly galling effect upon her, especially, afr 
day after day, hour after hour^ they were repeated, 
and harped upon — nothing plain or open said, bat 
little hints and insinuations given, showing Ida. 
she was suspected of something— what did not 
quite appear— of being a flirt, it sometimes 
seemed, and that hit always told ; as no character 
had she a greater. horror o^ and now, as her own 
conscience did not quite acquit her, it was even 
the more miserable. She had never meant it^ 
that she knew full well, and very, very soriy she 
was for what had happened ; but still she had 
been selfish and careless, and it had happened^ 
and she had done the things of all others, most 

abhorent to her nature; stabbed a g^^; honest 
man's beast, and. the; mor« she thought of it the. 
sorrioK ahe was, magpifying^ her crime, by 
brooding on it, and- vexed and. irritated all the 
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more by Lodjr IVbontfort's sarcaflms* If she^conld 
only have opened her heart to some one, it wonld 
have been better ; bat as she could not^ as some 
part mtiat be kept back, better keep the whole^ 
and battle with it all as well as she conld. Bat 
strength and spirits were failing for the fight ; 
^^ hope deferred making the heart sick/' and the 
pale face, and feeble step&^at l^t attracting 
Agnes' attention — Agnes^ ^hose eyes were always 
open to the sorrows of others, and prompting her 
to speak to Montfort on the subject. Montfort 
— ^though sometime since returned from his visit, 
was continually away on business of some sort, 
and even when at hoilie, was rarely* in the house 
till evening, thtm inadvertently leaving Ida open 
to his stepmother's annoyances— now listened 
earnestly to Agnes' suggfestions, promising to 
think over the matter, and devise some help for 
the poor cMld* 

And a way did prejefent* itselfy as* good as any 
other; he though*, tS!at Very eVenmg. It was 
theu he heard for the firdt tid^ that Lady Mont- 
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fort and the girls were leaving for London almost 
immediately, on a tr(ni89eai^hjmting expedition ; 
and the thought then struck him, why should not 
Ida join them ? He knew she did not much care 
for her ladyship and the little girls, but then, as 
they would be out the whole day, and as he was 
running up himself just about that very time, he 
could manage to go about with her, and show her 
what there was to be seen, and make it as plea- 
sant as was possible under the circumstances. 
The change would be good for her, at all events ; 
and altogether it would be a safer plan, on the 
whole, as he did not veiy much care for leaving 
her alone in the house with Agnes, not being 
quite sure of what she might do ; and although 
Ralph, at that veiy moment was in London^ it 
was a moral impossibility he could be there much 
longer, as, from what Montfort gathered of the 
state of his affairs, flight or a gaol was inevitable. 
So, without saying anything at the time, he 
waited till after dinner, and then making his way 
to Ida, who was sitting alone by the firelight, in 
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a small room off the drawing-room, looking^ 
very sorrowfiil and very dejected, he proposed 
his plan to her. At first she only shook her 
head, and said she would do very well as she was. 

*' Bat I don't think you do; those little cheeks 
don't look as if they did very well, in my opinion." 

^^ Of coarse, by this light I most look as white 
as a ghost. Let's get a candle." 

" Oh, no — there's no necessity ; " and he took 
hold of her hand to pat her back into the chair. 
He started at its dry, burning touch. 

^^ We can discuss our plans all the better in 
the dark ; " and she sat up and listened quietly, 
revolving in her own mind the ** fors and againsts " 
of the matter as he spoke : *' You needn't give me 
an answer immediately," he finished by say- 
ing, '^ Take it and dream over it : that's the best 
way." And she did so. She took it, and dreamt 
over it, — a long, troubled, waking dream — induc- 
ing her, at last, in spite of all its drawbacks, to 
accept his offer — for this one only reason, she 
might be near Balph, see him, speak to him, 
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pour into his ears all her woes, and tell him how 
ill she could bear tliem-«««nd thea-^he might 
settle something^HBOmething too bright almost to 
dream of now— -better, then, not think of it — ^try 
to sleep instead, and leave the rest. 

Thns Ida, nnoonsdonsly to herself, tiirew down 
the Tery last oard out of her hand, and risked 
eveiything on that one throw. 
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CHAPTER VIL 



Lady Montfobt, as was bat natural, was by no 
means pleased at this arrangement ; but in Mont- 
fort's presence^ not daring to display her wrath, 
had to content herself with nursing it in secret^ 
and every now and then^ when he was not by, 
giving vent to it outwardly by little shafts of 
malice, let loose at Ida's devoted head. 

Ida could only keep out of her way then as 
much as possible; and as the weather was bad, 
and her own thoughts no longer such companions 
as formerly,, take refuge in the rest and peaceful- 
ness of Agnea' quiet room. 

And Agnes, who just now felt herself sadly 
thrust aside by those she. best loved,, rejoiced in 
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her company^ and did all she conid to help and 
soothe her, and seemed, for some reason or other, 
to sncceed better than formerly, as Ida, during 
those last days, clung to her in a way she had 
never done before, quite contented to sit and listen 
as Agnes read or talked to her of things that 
formerly she would have turned from as com- 
pletely above her comprehension, or sometimes 
talking herself in a strange fitful way — of old 
times, generally — her young life in the quiet 
Gterman town, her uncle, her art, her own feel- 
ings ; but here she would often break off abruptly 
just as Agnes fancied she was gainmg the clue 
to something of her inner life, and turn to another 
subject ; sometimes breaking into a wild German 
tale or legend, declaimed with wondrous force and 
energy, sometimes a passionate melody in which 
her heart seemed to find the vent it sought, some- 
times a simple love song, given with a touching 
pathos that went straight to Agnes' heart 

And so the days went by till the one fiixed for 
the journey, and then Agnes and Ida said good- 
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bye, and Ida was wliirled awaj into the great 
city of London. It was with a strange sinking 
at the heart Ida commenced that jonmey, not 
improved by the conntenance of her ladyship, 
who evidently intended that from that moment 
she was to consider herself only deeper than ever 
enrolled in the very blackest of her black books. 
She said nothing, however^ and depressing though 
that was, Ida felt she could bear it better than her 
cutting remarks, and began faintly to hope that 
if she were not to be enlivened she might at least 
be left quiet during the next few days of their 
closer contact with each other. 

But in this she was mistaken, for, although on 
the first evening of their arrival she was left to 
herself, Lady Montfort and the girls having 
arranged to pass this one with Lady Arthur and 
a few friends, also in London for a day or two — 
on the very next morning the system changed, 
and Ida — ^poor, lonely, dejected Ida — had to en- 
counter what she had never done in all her life 
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before — the fiill rage and Yeaom of an aggrieved, 
mortified^ aad jealoiiB mother's toDgne. 

And thus it happened — on the morning after 
their arrival in London, as Ida had risen to leave 
the breakfasfc-table, she was suddenly stopped by 
Lady Montfort, who, in a stern tone, oalled ont — 

'^ Ida I stay here a moment, I wish to speak to 
you.— Girls 1 you may go/* 

Ida did as she was desired, but remained stand- 
ing, hoping that the tSte^tite would be of short 
duration. When the door was closed, her lady-- 
ship also rose, and coming over to where she 
stood, confronted her, saying in a voice to make 
her start-^there was so much subdued passion in 
it, a rare thing in that callous nature — ^^ Ida I so 
I hear Lord Glengary proposed to you. Is this 
a fact P*' 

At first Ida was surprised at the question, 
wondering how she could have heard this, but 
remembering she and the girls had been out the 
evening bef<»», it flashed upon her that she might 
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hava been the snbject of their conversation, which 
made her so indignant she merely replied coldly, 
'^I should like to know who has had the insoleifice to 
diBCUSS me and my affairs." 

Poor, foolish child I so nnaccastomed to society, 
it was not surprising she should be somewhat 
upset by her first introduotion to the ^' domestic 
demon " of fiishionable. gossip. But this sort of 
thing was quite unintelligible to Lady Montfort, 
who only saw more cause for anger in this assump- 
tion of dignity, as she termed it. " It won't go 
down with me^ I can tell you," she exclaimed. 
^ Tve borne it too long, I won't stand it any 
longer ; tell me, once for all^ have I heaxd 
. correctly ? " 

Her ladyship was becoming quite voluble by 
this, her wrath rising at every word ; but Ida was 
not to be daunted — her secret — ^herpainfulsorrow- 
fiil secret — ^belonged to herself and one other, 
and for his sake as much as her own she waa 
determined not to divulge it ; so she answered as 
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calmly as was possible, for inwardly she trembled 
before this fierce woman — 

'^ I do not feel myself at liberty to answer that 
question. '* 

*' Yon do not I bnt / feel myself at liberty to 
ask it, and I insist upon an answer." 

Ida withdrew a step or two^ and with wonderful 
dignity and patience, said, respectfully, " Lady 
Montfort, I beg you will not do so. Surely I 
may be permitted to keep my own private affairs 
to myself.'* 

" No, not when you are under my roof. I have 
allowed you your liberty far too long ; indeed, I 
confess I dreaded being burdened with you any 
more than I was ; but when it comes to your 
stepping in between my child and her happiness, 
I think it high time to assert myself at last." 

'^ Lady Montfort I '' said Ida, her eyes wide 
open in utter astonishment, ^^ I really am quite 
at a loss to understand yoa.*' 

'^ Dear me ? You're so innocent, of course I 
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I forgot, SO innocent, you understand nothing— 
oh, nothing at all, except where jonr own interests 
are concerned ; then it's quite another matter." 

Ida was by nature quick-tempered, that we 
know, and it was only by a strong effort she had 
controlled herself so far ; but, now, when she 
heard herself thus unjustly accused, taunted, in 
these mocking tones, she felt her blood boil within 
her, and answered in a voice trembling with, con- 
centrated passion and scorn, ^' You dare to in- 
sinuate such things' to me I I, who never put forth 
my little finger to meddle with you, or your 
children, since I've had the misfortune to enter 
this miserahle country ! " 

'* No mock heroics with me, if you please. 
Truth is truth. " 

'^ Explain yourself, Lady Montfort," Ida replied^ 
her eyes flashing fire. 

** There is no need ; I have done so." 

" You have iwtj^ exclaimed Ida, passionately. 

^^ Don't answer me in that manner, Ida. I shall 
complain to Montfort, if you do." 
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^' I'm not afiraid^ -' said Ida^ smiling scornfiilly. 

"You had better; he would never allow me to 
be insulted by a dhild like yoiu'' 

" I did not mean to insult you, Lady Montfort, 
but there are some things even a child like me 
isannot stand.'* 

** But it is of little consequence how many 
things you ms^ke others standi No, Ida ; there 
is no use going over it any more. Ever since 
you came under our roof you have scorned and 
insulted me and my children ; that did not signify, 
we bore your disdain with wonderful equanimity ; 
but when it comes to asserting yourself, as you 
have done lately, behaving in such an unseemly, 
unladylike mannner, flirting, coquetting with two 
men at a time; encouraging one till he left the 
house, and then taking up with the other, only 
to make a fool of him, as I hear you have 'done 
— and I believe, it too, for you can't deny it— it's 
high time something should be done to 'idtop it, 
and I intend to lay the whole matter before Moilt- 
fort when he arrives, and pei^haps he may ^rxmke 
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some ammgements for your leaidiig tMs miserable 
country, and returning to the deligh^l obsounty 
of your own native land.'' 

Ida's face was white with passion and misery, 
and she trembled so she could scarcely stand ; 
but she contrived to answer calmly*--^ 

" Pray save yourself the 'trouble, Lady Mont- 
fort," and, without another word, left the room. 

In the solitude of her own chamber she sank 
into a chair, and, covering her face with her 
hands, strove to think ; but it <wa8 almost im- 
possible—those horrible, taunting words would 
ring in her ears, depriving her of all power of 
thought and reflection. She had never been so 
used before, and it was very terrible to be so now, 
and especially as there was an undercurrent of 
truth in part that made.it even all the harder. 

'^ But there is one way out of it all,'' she ecs- 
claimed, rising at last from :her seat, and un- 
covering her face. " Balph I Ralph is coming* I 
have written to him, and why need I miud any- 
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thing Ihen ? Oh, Balph I if I had not yon I mnst 
sink down nnder it altogether I" 

So, evidently on this coming of Ralph's, she 
was risking aUL How will it be if this last chance 
fails her ? 

A few honrs later and Lady Montfort and the 
girls had long since left the honse, not to retarn 
till late at night; and Ida was sitting alone, 
waiting still for Ralph. At length the door-bell 
rings, and her heart bounds within her. She 
waits a few minutes, anxiously, tremblingly, till 
she hears footsteps approaching the door— « ser- 
vant — quite natural that he should enter first to 
announce the other ; but, stay, he does not an- 
nounce him ; he only walks over to her with a 
note. His handwriting she sees at a glance— of 
course to say he is coming. She takes it hurriedly, 
and answers, *^ That will do ;" and the servant 
leaves, and quickly she tears it opea and reads ; but 
flomehow she does not seem able to read it just at 
first. There is a mist over her eyes — a something 
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that seems to take away the sight. She goes to 
the window, feebly and totteringly, like a blind 
persons-takes it and reads it once again, and 
then, by degrees, the meaning seems to come ; 
and, in a little while^ she understands it all. 

" Ida I" she reads, '4t is all over — 1 am ruined, 
hopelessly ruined. I knew it was coming. I 
should have told you long ago ; but T could not 
Forget me, Ida — ^forget me, as I must forget you. 
Forgive, if you can, too, and be happy without 
me. 

" Yours, penitently, 

« Ralph.'* 

That night, unseen by any, a little dark figure 
<;rept from the house ; and the next morning, in 
reply to Lady Montfort's demand of where was 
Mdlle. von der Liihe, she was informed by the 
terrified domestics that ^^Mdle. von der Liihe 
was ffoneP* 

VOL. m. H 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



It was a dark drizziiDg morinng^ early in 
November^ betwieeii two and tiiree a.m., when a 
cab, heavily laden wi& luggage, and centoiHing 
three persons inside, drove np the St. Eatherine 
Docks and stopped alongside of the noble steamer 
^^ Amphion," plying between London and 
Boulogne, for the convenience of those who prefer 
— or are forced to prefer — the •'cheap and 
nasty " to the <^er and more agreeable mode of 
travelling, and therefore choose twelve instead of 
two hours' misery, and endeaTOur to make the best 
of it in the end •; telling you, quite as if they 
expected you to believe them, that it is a most 
excellent way after aU. To begin with, there is 
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less rail waj 3^mcaey''^hsy say, tiiis is their Sjo&t 
point, but who caies &r ihxA ? Next, that ihe 
boats are much better-*-eB if any one cared for that 
either when thej are sea-«iek, and ocmseqiiently 
look npon ihe ^' Great I^Btem^' and a penny 
steamboat on exactly iJie same footing— and it is 
maoh cbeaper — ^thls is thdr last pointy though it 
onght to be tine first and only one, as every one 
does care for that, and would go tiirough a great 
deal— even twelve honis' sea-sickness — to secure 
it. But they're wrong, nevertheless, so say L 
Travel expensively and comfortably, or don't 
travel a4; alL Sit at borne and read about all the 
beautiftil places, and see pictures of them, and 
listen to other people wbo have endored the 
misery, talking about them, and telling you their 
hardships and fatigues, and anxieties, and et^^ 
merits^ and Jmg yourself complacently in your 
own chimney Hcomer the while, with your iUufl- 
trated book of travels in your hand, amd congsa- 
tulate yourself smilingly joo. were not in any of 
those places, as not aU tbe i^lendid sigkts i«L tfae 
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world would make up to yoa for one-third of the 
so-called enjoyTnejU of your &r-travelled friends. 
No, depend apon it, travelling at all times is 
more or less of a miseiy, therefore make it as 
little of one as possible, by spending as much 
money as ever yon can, npon every single step of 
the road — yon'U be less miserable then, whatever 
anyone may persuade you to the contrary — and 
every one is very good at peisoading on that 
score, for when they must do an nncomfortable 
thing themselves, it is always so pleasant to see 
others doing it with them — bat never mind, 
keep to the other side for all they say, take the 
shortest sea passages, the longest railway 
jonmeys ; always travel first-class, though they 
tell yon no one does it in Switzerland ot 
Glermany, Bay then yon prefer being alonej 
which you will not be, however, as heaps of people 
are only too glad to keep you company — go to 
the best hotels, make np your mind to be cheated, 
it is well worth it — take the very most comfort- 
able sjo/HirtemeTite ; never demur about the price 
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— nothing is worth being looked down 
npon by the well-got-np, polished gentleman 
that shows you to them, always take a private 
carriage, with plenty of good strong horses at- 
tached to it, for every expedition — never go into 
a diligence by any chance — they tell you the 
view is better seen from the top of one than in 
any other way; bnt if you're sensible you'll 
know that all the views in the world are not 
worth the terrors, fatigue, and company conse- 
quent thereon — in short, in every single instance 
in which the two ways come before you, invari- 
ably choose the dearest, and if in the end you are 
obliged to curtail your journey, from the mere 
fact of your money having run out, you will then 
only have deep cause for thankfulness at having 
so good an excuse for giving up an amusement 
that in your heart of hearts you know is about 
the least of one, you have ever gone through in 
the whole course of your existence* 
So much for my advice I What a pity no one 
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was by to give it to lihe unhappy party in the 
cab) as then perhaps they would have relinquished 
the wild project of abandoning themselves to the 
tender mercies of the ocean for an unlimited 
number of hours, all for the sordid consideration 
of saving a few pence, by their miserable experi- 
ment. But then poor little Mrs. Morton had not 
many people to give h«r advice, and those she 
had, generally took the side exactly opposite to 
the one above; so that when she and her old 
friend Dr. Merryman consulted together on the 
subject of Marjory's white face, hollow eyes, and 
listless, dejected appearance, and when he, Uke 
all others of his class,, immediately proposed 
change of air and scene, and as no other place in 
Europe seemed at once so feasible^ &&<! so little 
obnoxious as Paris^ it was all arranged, with 
surprising energy and promptitude; and before a 
fortnight was well over, Mr& Morton, Marjory, 
and the faithful Esther, safely packed up in a cab, 
laden with boses^ shivering in the cold and 
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drizzIsBg^ mm^ tiie St. Kiftthenne Docks^ tlus* 
dark November iBonifliig, as tka fizst step on tibe 
road t(v> renewed IreaUh and peifert liappiniess* 

It did not look like it^cBitaiHly^ poor thbgs, as 
they aligkkedb from, the eab^ and followed the 
greasj p«rter& dcswnr the sCppery, slanting gang- 
way, on to the wet ^ gqU deck,, so dark they conld 
scarcely see their way, and quite deserted bat for 
a few sleepy sailors, one of whom Mrs. Morton 
clotehed conimbsi vely by the hand,, longing to ask 
him. if there was any danger, bat ending by only 
feebly demandlsig the way tk) the ladies' cabin. 

" Here it is. Auntie dear I" said Marjory,, 
abeady standing at the head of tbo stairs, and 
shnddeidngly surTeying the dimly-lighted abyss 
beneath. ^^ Let me help yon," a^d they both, 
with damp, clinging skirts, made their way, one 
foot at a time,, down bebw, where a gannt, half- 
awake stewardess met them, slightly put ont by 
their early arrival, and who steadily informed 
them, at every attempt ta make themselves at 
home, that each sofa or berth they pounced upon 
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was engaged; bat ended by allowing them to oc- 
cupy two of the latter, one above the other, and 
promising to secrete Esther in some other equally 
horrible position elsewhere. 

" Marjory, dear I" fiuntly murmured Mrs. 
Morton^ as she laid her little head down upon the 
rock-like pillow, " I am sorry you're so far away 
up there. I wish you could have had that sofa 
near me.'* 

The stewardess, at these words, instantly awak- 
ing to the sense of the dignity and perfection 
of her vessel and all its arrangements, at once 
exclaimed — 

*' Oh, ma'am, I assure you the young lady's 
better off there than on the sofa ; it's a beautiful 
bed, and there's no danger of her falling out — 
like on the sofiEi." 

^^ Oh^ is there danger of that 9 is it going to 
be so rough ?" cried out the little aunt, in a voice 
of terror. 

^' Dear me I no, ma'am, not rough at all ; and 
never any danger here." 
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*^ But if she was to fall ofiF the so& there might 
be danger, and it would be very rough indeed^'' 
pleaded Mrs. Morton, tremblingly* 

"Well, not so very rough either; only you 
can't expect the Channel to be quite as smooth 
as a mill-pond, least ways, not in November^ 
after the gales we've /ad.*' 

"Oh, Maqory, dear! it's going to be very 
rough, what shall we do P" 

" Ko, no, dear auntie, I daresay it won't be so 
bad at all ; don't think about it> and I'll sit here 
near you, if you like, all the time, or Ue on the 
ground by you. I could easily, and you know 
Tm never sea-sick." 

" I shouldn't advise your doing that, miss,'* 
broke in the stewardess, — who, with the unvary- 
ing custom of her race, never will let you be 
comfortable in your own way, and who, in spite 
of your own strength of will and determination, 
always gets her own way in the end ; and so, 
now— completely overruling every objection to 
the contrary, in an incredibly short time had 

H 5 
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dextrouslj mounted Marjory in ber cell, assnring 
hefr of hex perfect comfort, till she almost began 
to believe it berself, in spite of ber certain know« 
ledge tbat sbe was laid out trpon a board, her 
bead and feet exactly on tbe same level, tbat if 
sbe stirred one way she must fall out, another, 
bang ber bead against tbe roof^ wbicb appeared! 
even now to be resting upon ber for^ad^ and 
knowing in ber own mind tbat tbus sbe must re- 
main for tbe next — sbe dared not tbink bow 
many number of bours. Those stewardesses 
certainly are a wonderful class if we will only 
set ourselves seriously to contemplate tbe species>t 
Thus having satisfactorily disposed of three of 
ber victims (for Esther was made away with 
somewhere else), sbe sat herself down awb% 
in an advantageous position to bok out tot 
morey who all began to pour in, in due time-— of 
course, just as poor little Mrs. Morton was begin- 
ning to forget her miseries in a gentle •lumber, 
and Marjory was hoping that such a state ot 
things would not be quite impossible fbr bet 
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eitloier;. But nowy ziatanLll]r». thuM maat be giyen 
np^ how long none coaU isj; fer who could 
sleep when: m mother and ais children are in the 
act of breaking into iheii sleeping apartment, to 
say nothing of the clerical father peering in after 
iheir sa&ty? and before they aie half accommo- 
dated, two elderly females,— all curls and excite- 
ment, — and three or fbnr yoong girls, banded 
togethav for protectioo} on their way to soioe 
school at Boulogne^ besides sundry other waifs 
and strays of economical humimity, aU following 
each other in quick succession^ chatting^ laugh- 
ing^ crying, or moaning^ accordii^ as the situa- 
tion they at that moment are forced to occupy, 
strikes upoa their senses* Then, when they have 
each settled, themsdyea, or been settled by the 
stewardess — as the ehildren are crying and being 
put to bed, while the haplesa mother groans, and 
the nurse begins already to feel searsick — ^as the 
eldedy spinsters uniiress and lie down, as if they 
were at home in their own hoose^ shaking their 
curb preyioBS to stoiring them away under their 
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nightcaps, and laughing and joking with hearty 
good- will — as the jayenile maidens whisper and 
titter, and let off shafts of wit at each other or 
the stewardess — as the crinolines are hung up, 
and the bonnets and hats suspended^ where they 
will sway backwards and forwards in time with 
the lamp and to the tune of the waves — as the 
father peeps in once more, to the horror of the 
spinsters and the delight of the school-girls— as 
all this and much more goes rapidly forward, the 
iunnel begins to roar, and the sailors to tramp 
and shout in their inevitable jargon, and Mrs. 
Morton sighs audibly, and begs to know if there 
is any danger, while no one in the increasing 
uproar can hear a word she says — ^and the wind 
begins to howl and the paddles to plash ; and at 
last, when the commotion seems to have reached 
its height, Mrs. Morton feels she can bear it no 
longer^ and sits up and begs piteously to know 
if anyone is frightened, and is answered gently 
and lovingly by Marjory from above, and sternly 
and repriniandingly by the stewardess from be- 
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low — the ship at length weighs anchor, and with 
its motley jumble of human souls finally steams 
off out into the waters. 

For the next two or three hours, as they make 
their way calmly down the river, silence reigns 
supreme, the lamp is almost extinguished, the 
stewardess goes to bed, and everyone congratu-^ 
lates herself on the smoothness of the passage, 
and drops off peaceably into harmonious slumbers, 
till by slow but certain signs ^^ a change comea 
o'er the spirit of their dreams;" the sleepers 
are awakened, and each one with returning con* 
sciousness, becomes alive to the horror of her 
position^ and abandons herself, with as good a 
grace as may be — ^it is hardly that, though— to 
the appalling prospect held out before her. 

The less said about that prospect, when it be- 
came reality, the better. Marjory alone remained 
calm and composed, grieving for her poor little 
aunt, and longing to help her, but effectually 
prevented— first, by the rolling of the ship, which 
rendered descent next to impossible; and, se- 
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cozkdly^ by tbe> dragon-lDce stewnrdess, who 
wotdd not hear of anyone atteisqpting to move 
from their berths, just then— «nch a^ thing was 
unheard-of, everyone nrufff stay just where they 
wece till they came into smoother water. And 
then, everyone anxiously questioned by tmrnfir 
when that wonld be, and to each one was given 
a different answer, aecording as the thought 
struck the answerer, making them at last con- 
clude that OB board-ship time went backward 
instead of forward 5 but being too wretdied to 
go into the phenomenon, were forced to leave it, 
among the things to be thought over at a happier 
and more convenient occasion. 

Maijery asked no questions, she knew^ ot oU, 
this trick of the timepiece ; and, being neither 
ill nor frightened, and pretty well accustomed to 
waiting* with patience, under all circumstances, 
made up her mind to it now, sorry fuJjr to be 
hindered comforting her poor little aumt, but 
othfiffwise well cotttented [to be where she was,— - 
thinkiojg as eiflitf there as anywhorfr [else, while 
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the wintry sunlight flickered on the dull wljiite 
ceiling above her, and the waves hissed londlj 
outside the small round window, and the bonnets 
and crinolines swayed wilder than ever. Bat at 
lengthy when this had gone on, who can say for 
how long a time ? a sadden call was made by the 
stewardess that they were Bearing land, and 
everyone had better get op and dress at once : 
bat everyone, by that time, seemed to be almost 
bejrond the power of taking comfort even from 
such an assurance, and only longed to be left in 
peace fer a little iriiite longer— at least till the 
ship ceased plunging and lurching in this terrible 
manner. But the stewardess, true to her voca- 
tion, had no pity on them then, ^her, and 
routed them up unceremioniously, silencing 
Esther's groans, and the spinsters^ pitiable com- 
miserations of their state, and setting them all to 
rise and dress as qiiickly as if they had been on 
terra firma^ Maijosy found no difficulty in that 
respeok, sliding down marvellously from her 
high position, shaking out h^ dresi^ smoothing 
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her hair, bathing her face and haads with rose- 
water and eau de Cologne^ then set herself 
to do something of the same sort for the poor 
little anntie, amusing herself from time to time, 
as she did so, watching the proceedings of the 
other members of the community, and silently 
concluding that nowhere on earth did you come 
across so peculiar a phase of human nature as is 
to be met with on board ship, and wondering 
where they all secreted themselves at other times 
that she never met anything the least like them 
anywhere else. But now the ship has stopped at 
last, and ^^ heaving and hoying," and rope- 
throwing, and stamping going on over head, and 
Marjory manages to induce Mrs. Morton and the 
half dead, wholly dishevelled Esther to accom- 
pany her on deck, where the keen air begins to 
revive them, and where she has almost hopes of 
their coming to a happier state of mind — ^when 
the little aunt shrinks back and trembles at the 
sight of so many strange faces, and Esther stands 
still and lifts her hands and eyes at the apalling 
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apparition of bare- legged fifih-women rnnniog off 
with the boxes, and at the Babel of unintelligible 
languages that burst upon her unaccustomed 
ear. 

But Marjory comes to the rescue, as well as 
she can, assuring Esther there is nothing un* 
usual in Frenchmen speaking their own language, 
or in French women adopting the customs of 
that particular part of their country, assuring 
auntie there is no danger whatever in the men 
or women, or the gangway; and assuring the 
porters, that they want neither " Hotel des 
Bains," nor " Hotel du Port," nor " Hotel de ** 
anything else, but only their luggage put on as 
quickly as possible to the top of an omnibus, and. 
they themselves transported, with the same 
rapidity, to the ** Chemin de Fer de Paris." 

And in process of time all this was done, and 
they, after having partaken hurriedly of hot coffee 
and bread and butter at the station, are seated in 
the railway carriage, and speeding along on their 
way to Paris. 
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A long, Gold, tirescme jonnidj it. was — not the 
expiress, yon kiioir, they were tra¥ellxng by the 
cheap aii:d nasty line — ^but at lengtii that was 
over too, and the end reached — but only 
'^ the begmning of the end," after all^ for was 
not the biggage to* be examined fbrat 8 — ^a very 
terrible beginning, befoce any real end' coold be 
eyen costemplated,^ and Marjory suddenly re^ 
membered^ she has never thoroughly prepared 
Esdier for this psfft of the business; ao, after 
having safely deposited auntie^ trembling, terrb- 
fied, and shaken,, in a corner of the ^^salle 
d'attente/' under the protection of a codc-hatted^ 
blue-tnmsered, moustachioed and tipped, ^^ gend- 
arme^" sped off herself tO' the rescue^ just itk 
time to save the boxes being forcibly detained by 
the officials, as Esther steadily refused to give 
up tiie keys, launching & whole voUey of abcse, 
in her own native tongue, upon the unc(xisciouB 
dhuanierSy who half politely, half iodignnntly re»- 
sponded in. their own polished idiom. Maogory's 
arrival was well timed, and saved really unplea-^ 
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sani consequenceft; thongh Esther, by ber veke- 
mexKse^ caused the boxcft to undergo a fiur itricier 
exammatioQ thaa they wemld otherwiae have 
done^r^sibe aU the while standing^ by^^ groamng 
aikd lamenting loodly oyer their onthndishneBS^ 
and wishing wiith all her heart, she were back 
again in the little villa, London Boad^ Twicken- 
ham, England* 

^ Oh, if that isn't your amit^& beat silk dress l"^ 
she exclaimed, as the doiuiniers mthlessly laid 
their hands, on thia nmch-prized article — ^^ and, 
bless ns, if that ain't mine ! Yonr bonnet, Misa 
Graham, and the caffa and collars, I took such 
paina doing np I 'Aven't yon an ounce of feding^ 
in yon, man, to nse women's things so?" and 
mnch more to the same effect, all falling as harm- 
IcHsIy oa the little Frenchmen's heada as if she 
had never even opened her lips ; while Marjory 
stood by, half vexed, half amnsed, and altogether 
longing that the^ scareb were conelnded. And 
so it waa at lasit, like eveorything else in tibis 
werki, if w6< only wait with pati^ice ; and tha 
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boxes and their owners were placed in and on an 
omnibus, and eonveyed, without further delay, to 

the "Hotel de /' Rue Oastiglione, which 

Mrs. Morton had been told was a reasonable one, 
but which, from bitter experience, they discovered 
was the most expensive they could have chosen. 
But as that fact only burst upon them next day,^ 
they were [able, for this one night at least, to 
enjoy the delights of a really first-rate Parisian 
hoteL 

And can anything be more delightful in its 
way P The soft carpets, velvet arm-chairs, count-^ 
less clocks, white and gold panelling, springy beds, 
rechercM little dinner, refined cup of coffee^ 
and tempting little pistolet; next morning the 
charming look-out into streets never quiet or 
deserted by day or by night, alive with soldiers 
and drum-beating, gay toilettes^ rolling carriages 
JiacreSy omnibuses, every description of vehicle, 
every description of foot-passenger, from the 
lounging, moustached " monsieur " with turned- 
up hat, voluble discourse, ejaculations, " aalutSj^ 
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and cigar^ to the eommon blouse-covered work- 
man, singing gaily to or from his work. 
Everyone is gay, everyone is happy, everyone has 
a holiday, so it seems to the stranger^ who look, 
only on the surface of Parisian out-door life ; and 
the great white houses, gorgeous shops, playing 
fountains, and brilliant alleeSy only serve as 
fitting adjuncts to a whole so fairy-like. Where 
are sorrow, care, business, reality in such a 
scene? — somewhere, certainly, but tucked away 
'far out of sight, as marring to the sunniness of 
so bright a picture.* 

Some such thoughts were flitting through 
Maqory's mind as, on the day after their arrival 
she trod the giddy mazes of the crowd gathered 
on the Champs Elys6es, the faithful Esther by 
her side, they on business, not on pleasure bent — 
searching wildly for a small appartevnent to 
rescue them from the too dear delights of their 
present fascinating abode. And a long search 

* Alas ! for the change sinoe these worda were written^bnt a 
tew short xnonthB &g o I 
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they had, saeoeBBfal/thoagliy isi tiie eastd, as^ wlien 
almost m despair of finding what thej wao/tad, 
they lighted, as if by mere dumce^ upon the veiy 
ihing*-*-a small, (Coanpoct p^iU piece^-^^dEamjig' 
room, diningHEOom, .£mr bedroome, Mid a tiny 
Htchen^ all up togetiier on the rezdeehmoisie of 
a large mansion jai ^tiie Ghaanps Elys06& ]3ie 
Tsry thing it was, {piioe, iceferenoes, ev^erytiiing, 
so without farther padejing the bargtain was 
struck for a month to begin with, and po^v^r te 
keep it on a little loi^i^, if desired, and the next 
day, with amazing alacrity, no dombt con8;@q[nent 
on the alarming arcay of figures caj efiilly dotted 
down on the bill, the three trayellers betook 
themselves to their little apartmont looking oat 
on the Champs :ESyse6s. 
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OHAPTEE IX. 



Am) wonderfallj soon thof settled down there 
too. Mrs. Morton, oertainlj , and Esther weite a 
good deal put out by the endless roll of carriages, 
which, like a sort of miinic thunder, never seemed 
to cease— by the language of the country, the 
display of fashion of the women, and the cigars 
of the men. But Marjoiy was mose aecoBtonaed 
to such things, having been a good deal alnroad 
befiare now, and found herself strangely little 
diverted £ran the one constant current of her 
thoughts, ^men by suxsh a change as this. It was 
as easy to 'sit and think there, ^ that low wmdow, 
with her hands folded in her lap, 'her eyes seem- 
ingly fixed on the «oe»e befiwe her, her ears 
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apparently drinking in the sounds of gaiety and 
amusement, but in reality neither hearing, nor 
seeing any part of it, following her thoughts far 
away, in a very different direction. It was as 
easy to sit and think it all out there, as anywhere 
else, as easy to torture her own heart with useless 
questionings ; to go through the old scenes over 
and over again, f5pom the very first — to call up 
«very little look and word and deed of his and of 
her own ; to ask in what way she had failed in 
learning that hard lesson she had so rigidly set 
herself to master, and how it came about that in 
the very first onset she had so lamentably failed. 
^^I that always watched myself so closely, to 
think how useless it all is now I " That was her 
constant thought But what utter nonsense it 
sounds that any woman should for a single instant 
think that all the teaching and watching in the 
world could help her when the real moment 
comes I As if the heart were a bit of clay, to be 
modelled according to her own free will, and not 
rather an instrument, giving forth its sound as 
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the wind in passing strikes upon its chords. To 
think that Marjory should have grown to years 
of discretion and not have learnt this fact I But 
then we must remember, she had never as yet 
xeally plunged into the thick of the battle, she had 
always sat, as it were, on the outside of life, and 
watched and studied and theorised from that 
point of view, imagining her crude theories all so 
strong, and good, and helpful — she had yet to 
learn what complete and utter failures they were. 
She was learning the whole thing now — very 
sadly, very painfully — ^but, perhaps, all the same^ 
it will be better for her in the end. It never does 
any true woman harm, to learn what real feeling 
is : insensibly to herself, it lifts her higher in 
the path of life — all the higher, it may be, for the 
pain it costs her. 

But Marjory was only at the beginning now — 
wrestling solitarily with her woe. Solitarily, 
yes — for even her gentle aunt could not share it. 
She could not tell her how it was, could not put 
it into words — that one burst of crying was all 
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that by outward signs betrayed her, though by 
looking into her darling^s face, Mrs. Morton, 
could not but know something of the bitter grief 
within. But though she could not help seeing 
this — no matter how Maq'ery tried to rouse and 
exert herself and brave it out before her — she 
could not find it in her heart to put a single 
question. Perhaps it would have been better if 
she had done so, Marjory might then have gained 
some comfort in her sorrow — a sorrow that, like 
all others, threw out such countless fibres, that 
grappling with them all, seemed sometimes more 
than she could bear. There were those constant 
questionings, to begin with — at one time it was 
that perhaps she had been over-hasty and thrown 
away her happiness for a word; at another, 
that she had been too trusting, too credulous, 
from the very beginning, and given her heart 
away for nothing. Of these she could scarcely 
say which was the greatest suffering ; the first, 
perhaps, for to a nature like hers, always slow to 
act in any matter, to think that the first real 
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move she made had destroyed her life was one 
fraught with trae misery. Then^ in spite of all 
the pain, the degradation, the heart angnish, 
there was that strange, nnaoooantable clinging 
to life; so new to her. She, that except at rare 
intervals, when her sonl expanded with the hope 
of something better even here, had always looked 
on life as no such verjr precioas treasure after all, 
one she would so easily lay down and part with 
when the time came, sorry only that she had had 
so little of its real good as long as it was hers to 
hold. But now this was all changed ; life had 
clouded over in one fell moment, a moment that 
showed it to her as she had never seen it yet, and 
that, for all its clouds, and storms, and darkness, 
made her cling to it as she had never done 
befbre. 

Strange ! bat so it was. Perhaps the revelation 
of that bitter grief had only opened her eyes to 
the onutterable joy that lurked behind, and made 
her fed that passing out of life without that joy 
was: more than she could bear. And this thought 

1 2 
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* almost terrified her. This sadden power of feel-> 
ing; so yehement, so earthly — so, at least, she 
called it — ^seemed almost wicked — ^it was wrong, 
she told herself, to care so terribly for life, and 
what it had to give ; she ought to be ready to part 
with it calmly, as she used to think she could, 
and leave this world for a better. But for all her 
teaching, she could not learn to feel this either, 
and, consequently, heaped only more and more 
reproaches on her own head, telling herself how 
wicked it was to have such thoughts, she that 
used only to read of such things, and never 
imagined they could come to her. '^ How Gk)d 
must hate me for them I" she thought ; '^ How 
can He bear me in His sight ?" not knowing that 
He it was Himself, who had opened her eyes ; 
He who had sent the sunshine first, and then the 
clouds and darkness into her life, and who, if only 
that life can keep on through its checkered light 
and shadow still feebly pointing up to Him, 
will accept it gladly in the end, with all its de- 
fects, and wounds, and broken places, and then 
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heal and piece it bit by bit, and make it meet for 
its higher place above — loving it, valuing it, ten- 
fold better than if it had been a calm, dull, grey 
existence unto the end. But Marjory could not 
feel this yet—she could only grope on blindly, 
falteringly — 

*' Upon the great world's altar-stairs. 
That slope through darkness up to Gfod," 

aided, perhaps, by the little aunt's prayers, who 
ceaselessly watched and prayed for her darling — 
prayers that often seemed to her no better than 
mere feeble, broken cries to Heaven ; yet, such 
as are, nevertheless, wafted by the Angel of In- 
tercession in his golden censer, straight to the 
feet of God. 

And Marjory strove earnestly to repay this 
love, doing all she could to rouse herself and 
throw as much energy as she could command 
into the affairs of the moment, trying her best to 
lift herself above the weight of weariness and 
misery that well nigh crushed her, and interest 
herself in what went on around. 
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But how difficult this was to a nature, easily 
depressed such as hers, may be easily imagined, 
one that would willingly lie down beneath the 
load and suffer it to overpower her, rather than, 
if left to herself, raise a finger in her own de- 
fence. But, well for her, she was not thus left 
— well for her also she saw the need of exertion, 
and as, with her, the doing a duty was the next 
step to seeing it, the victory was sure in ths end 
to be hers. But the beginning was difficult ; tha 
sight-seeiug — always more or less of a lion in her 
path — ^was more so than ever now. Many a time 
with a weary heart, though smiling face, she set 
about it, though rewarded often after all by the 
pleasure of the actual sight itself, greater than 
she had believed possible at her first setting out 
Such was the case with the Louvre, for example ; 
that sight always refreshed her — those pictures 
so calm and holy and beautiful were sure to help 
and lift her for awhile out of self; and thechurches, 
too, brought even greater help, for there she 
could rest in quiet and bring her own thoughts 
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with her, blending them in with the sarrounding 
calxo, and feeling then more helped and strength- 
ened for her warfare with the outer world beyond. 
True that poor little Mrs. Morton's prejudices 
sometim.es strove to disturb this* rest^ for, much 
as she longed to see her dear child happy, she 
could not see this purchased at the expense of her 
soul; and,, as she had often heard that the Boman 
Catholic religion was apt to gain great advantage 
over a troubled spirit, she strove mildly to enter a 
feeble protest against her darling's predilection. 
But then Marjory would only open her eyes wide 
as if looking down at her, for once, from a far 
higher level, and tell her that, in her view, 
architecture, and music, and painting were for all, 
not for one class or section only ; that beauty is 
universal — Catholic in the true sense of the term, 
not with a particular sotdmquet attached to it, 
narrowing it down for just a chosen few. 

^^ It won't hurt me, auntie darling ; you need 
not be afraid. I would not ncurrow myself for 
anything (sorrow widens some minds wonder- 
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fully), I enjoy it all as part of the great gift 
God gives His creatures. I don't want anything 
more." 

And so Mrs. Morton was obliged to content 
herself, if she could, and sit quiet on her prie-dieu 
chair and try to think about her own church at 
home, though insensibly she felt the force of 
Maijory's words, her own mind being quite wide 
enough to take them in, though narrowed some- 
what by constant English training. 

And thus it went on from day to day, from 
week to week^ till they had been more than a 
month in Paris, Marjory growing better, but still 
inwardly bearing that dead weight upon her heart 
that nothing could really allay. She seemed so 
completely cut off all of a sudden from what had 
made life so very bright to her ; for even from 
Agnes, since her departure, she had not had one 
line, and this often troubled and perplexed her 
sorely, though she tried to think it was better so 
— better to sever every tie, and strive to look 
upon all that phase of existence as a thing entirely 
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of the past. Bat still that reasoning coald not 
naturally content her ; she coold not help griev- 
ing over Agnes's silence, she loved her so — it was 
very sad to think she was forgotten, or worse, 
that perhaps in some way she had made her 
angry, and thus purposely was cast aside. And 
from this thought, as a matter of course, the old 
story would hegin again, till by force she made 
herself turn away to something else, to crush it. 
And for this reason it was that on one bright morn- 
ing, early in December, she betook herself, with 
Esther, to the Louvre, to endeavour to forget self 
for awhile by feasting her eyes upon its treasures ; 
and she was almost succeeding in so doing as she 
stood before her favourite, the archangel, Michael, 
trampling upon the dragon. That picture had a 
wonderful meaning for her, more so than any 
sermon ; and it was now almost a habit with her, 
when much disturbed in mind, to come and soothe 
her spirit by the lesson that angel taught her. 
She was standing, as was her wont, rapt before 
it, when suddenly she felt a hand upon her 
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shoalder, and turning round saw the brown^ 
earnest face of Mrs. Leighton staring into her 
own. 

*' How do you do, Miss Graham ?'' she said. 
'^ I daresay you don't remember me ; but I re- 
member you, and am very glad to see you»" 

"Thank you," Marjory answered, becoming 
scarlet all in a minute, and the next deadly white, 
so many recollections rushing into her mind at 
sight of that face; "I remember you quite 
well," she answered, as calmly as she could ; *^ it 
is very good of you to do the same by me." 

Mrs. Leighton's great eyes were fixed upon her, 
drinking in everything, and making her own 
comments all the while, which would have made 
Marjory's colour far more unsteady still, if she 
had known it. 

"I heard you were in Paris," Mrs. Leighton 
answered, " and I wondered if I shouldmeet you, 
and you see I have, of all places in thfi 
Louvre, too I Funny, for an old Aabitui of Paris 
like me to spend my xnorniBg here, but X always 
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do whenever I'm ia Paris, no noatter for how short 
a time.'' 

*' Are you staying here, or only passing 
throngh ?" Marjory inquired, though longing 
to put a different question— viz., who had informed 
Mrs* Leighton of her movements ? — ^some wild 
idea for a moment flitting through her brain as 
to who might have done so. 

^^I'm passing through and staying, both, as 
I'm only here fcm about a fortnight, but I am stay- 
ing with my cousin, the Marquise de St. Etienne, 
for that fortnights You see, there was such a hard 
frost in England^ Jack couldn't possibly hunt ; 
and as all our movements are regulated by the 
frost, I thought it was a good time to accept my 
cousin's endless invitings^ and come over to her 
till the hunting could begin again." 

Marjory smiled, and asked if Mr. Leighton 
was with her. 

^^ Of course he is^ that's the reason I speak 
about the hunting, thefroist woakl make no differ- 
ence to me^^you knoW) I don't hunt. But, dear 
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me^ how much Fm talking about myself I and 
you, of coarse, must be longing to know some- 
thing about Agnes, and all of them. I suppose 
you haven't heard lately, poor Agnes was too 
much done up for writing." 

"Why? has she been illP" said Marjory, 
anxiously. " I haven't heard from her for ever 
so long." 

" Well, she hasn't been well, certainly ; this 
terrible anxiety about poor little Ida has naturally 
told upon her." 

** What ? what anxiety ? I've heard nothing," 
Maijory replied, with increasing eagerness. 

" You don't know, then, about Ida's disap- 
pearance. Dear me I think of that I Come over 
and sit down with me, and Til tell you about it." 
And Marjory followed her to a seat in the long 
gallery, and listened breathlessly for her story. 

**Well, it was about six weeks ago," Mrs. 
Leighton began, ** that Lady Montfort, the two 
little girls, and Ida went up to London ; the three 
former about Lou's trousseau^ the latter for a 
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change, sbe looked so ill and ont of spirits, 
Montfort thought it would do her good, and 
arranged it all for her. I suppose he knew best, 
but I had my doubts when I heard of it ; at all 
events, that's neither here nor there— she went 
with Lady Montfort and the girls, Mont- 
fort to follow in two days' time ; but thaCwsiS the 
ill-arranged part of the matter — ^he ought to have 
gone himself^ or not let her go at all ; he knew 
how little love there was between her and her 
ladyship, and he knew other things besides^ so 
he ought to have done anything rather than let 
her out of his sight ; but he didy and now, as 
well as I can gather, the very next day there was 
a war of words between my lady and the poor 
little thing, and the next Ida had disappeared.^' 

"Oh!'' said Marjory, " how dreadful 1 but do 
you think she would have gone away only for 
that ? It's so unlike her — she used to mind Lady 
Montfort so little." 

" So I said. I'm certain it was not altogether 
that, though, like the last siraw, it had something 
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to do with it The poor child hadn't been at all 
like herself for weeks past ; and then, in the end, 
to be bullied by that woman, with everything else 
at the same time — it was enough to upset her 
equanimity.*' 

" But what else was there ? " said Marjory, " if 
yoa don*t mind telling me.'^ 

" Oh, no ! not the least in the world, if we 
knew it ourselves exactly, but that's what we none 
of us can quite make out. You know, I suppose, 
that mean fellow. Colonel Harvey, was carrying 
on a sort of flirtation with her." 

** Yes, I thought he seemed very fond of her. 

" Fond of her 1 My dear, it^s not in him to 
be fond of anyone, except himself. But the 
worst of it is, I'm afraid that poor diild didn't 
know this^ but gave her heasrt to him, just as 
many another fool has dcme before her, just be- 
CBxiae Wb bandsome, and has dark eyes, and a 
plausible way of getting round women, that makes 
them think h^& in earnest, and loves and adores 
tiiem, wh^i all the time* he's only thinking of 
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himself and his own amusement, and would break 
th^ stupid litUe hearts as soon as look round*'' 

^^ Oh, Mrs« Leighton 1 1 couldn't have imagined 
him such a terrible person." 

^' 'Soy my dear, I'm sure you could not,, no woman 
does, till she finds him out ; and unfortunately, 
I'm afraid Ida did not till it was too late, and that 
&ot had more to say to her flight than anything 
dae." 

'' But how ? " 

^^Well that is, of course, only guess*worh. 
All we kfi&m is that he had to fly the country that 
very time to escape the delights of a debtor's 
prison, and that a letter was brought her that 
day, which I can't help thinking informed her of 
th^ &ct" 

« And then ?" 

'^ And then, between that and the bullying she 
had experienced, she was drivea to deBperation, 
and: raa away to escape it all." 

^' Poor little thing I " said Maijory, sadly^ ^ but 
still the xmnning away wouldn't help hdi to escape 
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it all ; unless — ** with a look of horror on her 
face, which Mrs. Leighton immediately inter- 
preted. 

'^ Oh, no I I don't think she did anything so 
desperate as patting an end to herself^ though I 
believe that was what first struck Lady.Montfort. 
I think it is much more likely she has gone to fol- 
low out her passion for art, and gain her livelihood 
by that means. I know she often vrished to do so, 
and was terribly indignant at ^ these English pre- 
judices ' against it. At all events, Montfort has 
done his best to discover , as he set off at once to 
look for her, and has scoured half Europe already 
in his search, but I grieve to say, unsuccessfully." 

" I'm very, very sorry," Maqory answered. 

** So am I, and very angry too ; IVe no patience 
with her two tormentors, but I'm happy to say 
one of them, at least, is miserable enough." 

« Lady Montfort P " 

^* Yes ; I wouldn't have been her, for all the 
world when Montfort came up that day. I hear 
he came into the house looking as white as a 
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ghost, walked straight into the drawing-room, 
where her ladyship was already nearly beside her* 
self, and before he'd been there half an honr had 
got the whole thing ont of her, whether she would 
or no. The girls were in the next room, and 
managed to get a bit of the door open, and they 
described the whole thing to me. Montfort 
standing bolt upright with his imperturbable 
face, — perfectly respectfal, perfectly gentle- 
manly, but perfectly determined, and Mont- 
fort, in one of those moods, is just as easy to 
move as the Rock of Gibraltar ;— his mother, 
piteous, terrified, and trying her best to get out 
of it, but steadily and civilly always brought back 
again ; till what, between putting questions and 
respectfully waiting for answers, and invincible 
determination, he managed to elicit the whole of 
her concern in the matter, and, according to her 
own showing, a very ugly concern it was. It's 
hardly fair to repeat it all now, but I must say I 
don't wonder Ida was maddened." 

" Poor little Ida 1 " Marjory exclaimed, " Fm 
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Bony for her! Bat I am astonished at Lady 
Montfort's confeaBing it all. I caxf t conceive it 
of a proud woman like h^.'^ 

^^ Bot I taa, when I know whom she had to 
deal with. Mias Graham, Vm not a coward, but 
I really think if Montfort were to confront me in 
one of those moods he'd make me say or do any- 
thdngy no matter what— would you think that of 
him?" 

" I — I don't know," said Marjory, tryiug to 
elude the great eyes fixed on her, and of course 
bkififaing scarlet. 

" Nor I, from experience, I*m thankful to say, 
WeVe always been excellent friends ; and I'm 
siue I don't want to disparage him by saying it 
—quite the contrary^ I always respect those 
natures, so gentle and kind in every-day life, 
that wouldn't hurt a fly if they could help it, but 
so strong and terrible when occasioa requires, 
you think a whole mountain range wouldn't 
stand before them. Don't you agree with 
me?" 
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^ Yes,'^ said Maijory yery softly, feeling, with 
ft pang at her heart, she only agreed too well. 

'^ Poor Montfort I he haA takea it all sadly to 
heart, and has been galloping o^er tho Continent 
to look for his little charge; bat he must be 
near ooming home by this, from what Agnes 
says; and as his road mns throogh Paris, I 
shouldn^t be surprised to see him here any day''— 
with a sidelong glance at Marjory, who strove 
hard to betray nothing, though the beating of her 
heart nearly took away her* breath. *^ I told 
Agnes to say I was here, and to beg him to 
eoipe and look me up ; of course I don't know if 
he will, but he may." 

Marjory, in dread of a ^question, put one her- 
self, rather too abruptly, however, to be quite 
natural — it was merely a hasty inquiry for Agnes, 
which Mrs. Leighton answered immediately, 
without manifesting any surprise at no notice 
being taken of her last remark. 

^^ Agnes, poor dear I she's rather miserable, 
as you may imagine. I was with her for some 
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time, doing what I could for her ; bat I'm afraid 
that wasn't much. It was she who told me 
about your being here-[poor Marjory I but any 
other hope had died out before then] ; and said 
she hoped I shonld see yon, and if I did, to give 
you her dear love, and tell yon how it was she 
hadn't written to yon.*' 

" Dear Agnes I" said Marjory, half to herself, 
thinking gladly that at least she had not forgot- 
ten her. " Do you think she would like me to 
write to her /"' 

*'0f course she would," Mrs. Leighton an- 
swered at once, determined, at all hazards, to 
keep up the connexion between these two, there's 
no saying when the rest might follow, " I'm go- 
ing to write to her myself to-morrow ; why not 
do the same, and let me send the letter?" 

" Oh I that would be very kind," said Marjory, 
rising to go, 

" Where are you going ? you're not in a hurry 
are you? besides, you don't know where to send 
the letter." 
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Marjory laughed, and asked for the direction, 
saying, however, she must go then, as her aunt 
would be waiting for her, 

" Come, ril go with you a bit of the way, at 
all events. My address is No. — , Avenue Matig* 
non ; my cousin belongs by right to the Faubourg 
St Germain, but wisely prefers this side of the 
town, in which she*s right I think — they have 
all the good of the society of the other, and all 
the good of the locale of this. I must introduce 
you to her. Miss Qraham, and make her send 
you and your aunt a card for her Monday even* 
ings." 

"Oh, thank youT* said Maqory; "but my 
aunt never goes out anywhere." 

" But that's no reason you are to do the same. 
Now, don't make any objections/' as she saw 
Marjory about to speak — ^*^you needn't settle 
anything yet; come down to-morrow yourself 
with the letter, and we'll talk over it. Come 
early, I shall be alone then, and we can go off 
afterwards on a shopping expedition — don't you 
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love shopping in PttriBP /do-— not the sort of 
stiff grandiose thing I have to do with Madame 
la Marquise ; but a regular rummaging afiEeur in 
all sorts of qnew places, fishing ont cheap things. 
How they laugh at me about it I but I don't care. 
I go one day's grand outfitting with ^ madame ' 
en witurey when I buy all my go-to-meeting 
clothes — ^tbe rest I keep lor my own style ; and 
much greater fun it is, I can tell you* I'm a 
regular Mrs. Wragge, Miss Guraham, do you de>- 
spise me for it ? Dear Jack says he doesn't ; but 
I know he must a little, and he does hate my 
* "Wragge ' days so, I always let him off them ; 
but it'll be quite charming if you will come/' 

^^ I shall be delighted," said Marjory, laugh- 
ing. '^ I've hardly been into a shop yet I went 
into a coiffeur* s one day, but was so unsuccessful, 
I soon came out" 

" Why ? what happened P" 

^^ Oh, I asked to be shown the newest style in 
hair dressing, and he showed me a piece of hair 
yards long, and said that was it I objected for 
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varions neasons ; firet^ that I wonldn^ wear bo 
much false hair ; next, that I couldn't afford it ; 
and begged to he shown something else ; bat he 
steadily persisted in his own waf, telling me all 
its excellencies and its beauty, till at last I had 
to be quite stern with him, tell him point blank 
I would not have it, and move towards the 
door. He didn't try to detain me, but merely 
looked after [me, smiling derisively^ and saying 
significantly, * Mademoiselle vovs-y^vimdrez^ 
and so I went away, and never tried another 
since," 

" Capital ! don*t I know them ? but you shall 
try another, for all that, with me, and I'll tell 
them, plainly and firmly, that ^Mademoiselle 
n^-y-mendra pas^ — trust me for it. Miss Graham. 
Will you come to-morrow, then?" 

Maqory promised, and then turned quickly 
homewards with Esther, feeling, she scarce knew 
how — ^in a very whirl of trepidation and excite- 
ment, and what more she knew not, merely by 
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this sudden rencontre with a woman5 hardly^ till 
that day, more than a passing acquaintance. 
Why this was we need scarcely ask, Maqory 
herself only divined the cause too well. 
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CHAPTER X. 



Next day Marjory did set out shopping with Mrs. 
Leighton, and very much amused she was. 

" You don't mind walking, do you ?" was Mrs. 
Leighton's first question. ^^ Madame offered me 
her carriage, but I preferred being on the tramp 
so infinitely, that I politely declined. Jack's 
gone off to some wonderful stables with Monsieur, 
so my mind's quite at rest about him, so is his 
about me when he heard you were with me ; so, 
yon see, we're both pleased. Isn't it fun ?" 

And they hurried down the Champs Elys^es, 
across the water, and then into all sorts of streets 
at the other side, where Mrs. Leighton picked 
out wonderful bargains, all so pretty and tasteful, 
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though they were bargains, and looking so de« 
lighted all the time, as if she were a child with a 
new toy. Marjory gazed at her with wonder, 
envying her, being beyond the possibility of the 
one great care that weighed her own life down, 
and wondering if she had been in her position^ if 
she ever could have been so happy with only 
^* Jack " for a husband. " I suppose, if I were 
her, I should^" she thought ^^I wonder how 
that would feel, almost like having a new sense, 
I should imagine. Ob, bow I envy people that 
power of enjoyment I I almost, thought I was 
getting it— but with me, somehow, things are al- 
ways different ;" and a sigh nearly escaped her, 
checked suddenly by Mrs. Leighton's turning to 
ask her opinion with great earnestness upon 
some purchase she was making ; whereupon she 
was aroused immediately to a sense of her duty, 
and strove to ent^ into the knotty question with 
as much energy as she oould command, endors- 
ing the shopwoman's opinion, qiiil Tb^f avcat rien 
de plus ilegant; and, as a reward, being presented 
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with the softy snowy £ihric herseli^ by Mrs* 
Leighton, as a nice sort of thing for dem-taiieUe. 
Into countless other shops they made their way^ 
Mrs^ Leighton seeming perfectly at home in 
erery one of them^ ending up by a drive to the 
other end of the boalevards, where they were set 
down before a modiste^ $ shop, hito the intricacies 

of which Mrs* Leighton phmged with greater 
energy than ever, while Marjory sat by, inwardly 

tickled at the thorough earnestness of the whole 
business, as well as at the remarks appUod to 
each object exhibited. One was pronounced as 
something si coquet ; another, tellement gr($cietix ; 
another : that with that bonnet madame could go 
anywhere and feel always she was bien co^t€\ 
another was the bonnet of a youug girl^ and 
would suit perfectly the style of mademoiselle ; 
and so on, till at last it became a matter of won- 
der to Maijory how it was they came out of the 
shop without haviug carried off every one of 
them. 

It's over now/' said Mrs» [Leighton^ with a 
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sigh, as they walked leisurely up the boulevards, 
—always such a wonder to Marjory, from the air 
of brightness and pleasure that seemed to pervade 
everything and^everybody — "I*m so sorry, at least 
as sorry as I could be for anything on these bou- 
levards, Aren*t they delightful ? Isn*t the whole 
town delightful? I don*t know any place I'd 
rather be in, under all circumstances, than Paris.*' 

" All P " said Marjory, " Do you think it's a 
place for sorrow ? " 

" Yes, I do —at least better than most. Usually 
when you're ill or unhappy, you're immediately 
sent off on a trip to Switzerland, or some such 
mountainous region, which can only make you 
ten-fold more miserable, according to my idea. 
What is there to soothe you in those awfiil moun- 
tains, and glaciers, and torrents, that to me look 
always more ready to do you some ghastly injury 
than anything else ? Talk of sympathy— bah I 
there's majesty, awe, grandeur, power, but noth- 
ing more that I can see. I can't conceive any- 
thing more thoroughly depressing than a sSjaur 
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among them, unless you*re in the height of spirits ; 
then, of course, they do as well as anything else 
to amuse you. I remember being ordered there 
once in great trouble, by way of raising my spirits, 
but the only spirits they raised were blue ones, 
with not a very pretty name attached, who steadily 
accompanied me everywhere I went. Never shall 
I forget my trip to Grindelwald, my terror at 
those glaciers, my horror at those solitudes ; I 
positively sobbed with misery when I got back ; 
and as to Mont Blanc, I loathed the very sight 
of him, he always looked as if he were shrugging 
his shoulders in calm disdain at me ; I could have 
embraced a little cut6 I met out there, who quite 
imderstood my feelings, and instead of sneering 
at me, only said sympathisingly, ^ Mdlle. vons 
sentez que fa vcmsfaites una ironie ;* and so it did, 
only such a terrible irony, I shudder to think of 
it No, depend upon it, a town is the place in 
sorrow. Trouble gives such a shock to your ner- 
vous system, it lays you open to all sorts of 
gloomy impressions, which, it stands to reason. 
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are only increased by awe-inspiring scenery ; so, 
if you must move anywhere, move into a town 
like this, for instance, where nothing is gloomy 
or terrifying, only bright and cheering, and where, 
at least, you feel at home with your kind in mfe 
streets and alUes; not on awful heights and passes, 
where, if you see them one moment blithe and 
hearty, the next you may hear of them as a shape- 
less mass. What a long story I've made I Are 
you quite tired of me. Miss Graham ? '* 

** No, indeed 1 " said Marjory, " v^'y mudi 
interested instead. Nature never struck me ia 
that light before/' 

" No ; because you're too grand and ideal to 
have such low, earthly views as I have." 

^' Oh, Mrs. Leighton, please don't say so I I 
assure you I'm not that sort of person at alL" 

** Oh, no, dear I of course not ; you're as sub- 
lunary as possible— in feet, quite a * girl of the 
period.' " 

** Well, I hope not that, exactly," said Marjory, 
laughing; ^^but I don't want you to think md 
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what Fm cot. If s jast because I am so earthly > 
and taken np with self, that Nature snits me ; it 
looks BO grand and calm it makes me forget self 
for a little, and see how «nall any of my conoems 
really axe compared with if 

^^ How, how ? I don't see that ; you're human, 
it ii not; and humanHy, in my eyes, is higher 
than anything." 

^^ So it is, in a way ; but then grand scenes in 
Mature always make me think of eternity ; and 
if one can realise that, the others sink into insig- 
nificance — at least, I used to think so," she 
answered softly. 

*^ Perhaps till yon had felt the reality of life. 
Miss Graham; there are times then when one 
grows so human, eternity plays a very secondary 
part in one's calculations, and unfortunately that 
happens at the most inopportune moments." 

** Yes," said Maijory, half under her breath, a 
choking sensation at her throat preventing another 
word. 

Mrs. Leighton felt her heart warm to her, and 
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would willingly have pushed the subject further 
in order to fathom something of what lay beneath 
that quiet surface, but her innate tact forbade it^ 
so she only answered lightly, that Marjory must 
see her human theory was the best in the end ; 
"and talking of humanity, you're coming amongst 
it on Monday, aren't you P yotf 11 find your curd 
when you get back, and Tve arranged all about 
going down to meet you in the cloak-room, ami 
tucking you under my wing for the rest of the 
evening, so you haven't a word to jsay.*' 

Marjory thanked her most warmly, and as bj 
this time they had reached the little apartment 
on the Champs Elyse^s, they parted company, 
both mutually pleased with each other. 

And Marjory did go to the St. Etienne reception, 
and got through it bravely into the bargain. 
Somehow she did not feel so much afraid as for- 
merly ; little fears had sunk away before the one 
prevailing reality, and she conducted herself with 
a calmness that would have astonished those who 
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knew her — a calmness that did not even desert 
her when, entering the brilliantly-lighted salon, 
with its fflacS floors, conntless chandeliers, bine 
satin furniture, gilding, mirrors, and ormolu — 
conducted by the hostess, in sweeping skirts and 
tidle scarf, gathered close about her throat, and 
hanging graceftiUy around her — through groups 
of ladies, dressed as only French women can dress, 
and talking as only French women can talk — to 
men with moustaches a V Empereur^ orders by the 
dozen— hats under their arm— into an inner 
room, cool and quiet, where the jeunes dcTnoiselles 
of the society are stowed away, in charming 
seclusion, one of whom made way civilly for 
Marjory, who was thenceforth doomed to the 
unexciting proprieties of them and their little 
peaceful salon. And very unexciting it was, 
certainly, very diflferent from any such entertain- 
ment in England, where the jeunes demoiselles 
invariably find means of amusing themselves 
somehow or other, and would consider it very 
hard indeed to be condemned to the society of one 
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another for the whole evening, with only an 
occasional few words from one of the other sex, 
addressed to them from time to time, politely 
from the doorway. But these young ladies did 
not seem to regard it in this light at all. To 
them it was all right and proper, and never by a 
single gesture did they manifest the slightest 
impatience at their incarceration, or desire to 
penetrate to the room beyond, from whence sounds 
of such uproarious merriment proceeded from the 
charmed circle of those who, from their more 
exalted position as married women, were placed 
beyond the necessity of such strict seclusion. 

Marjory, as far as strangers were concerned, 
was just as well contented with one room as 
another, the only inducement to the one, being 
Mrs. Leighton, who, from her liveliness and 
general powers of coaversation, appeared to be 
contributing no small share to the amusement of 
the company, and by whom Maijory naturally 
wished to be ; and presently, as a move was made 
to admit of some one approaching the piano, h«r 
wish was gratified, for Mrs. Leighton, profiting 
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by the occasion, came orer to her^ and taking her 
on her arm^ first walked with her round the rooms, 
and then, as the opening bars of a piece of 
Chopin's were heard, returned and seated her 
close by her side. After the fnarceatiasy executed 
in a masterly style by a young German count, a 
pretty Madame de — something, gtt^e a charming 
French ^ bolero,' with wonderful grace and execu- 
tion, and in quite an artistic manner, though the 
voice, childish and trembling, lacked any depth 
of pathos and feeling ; still it was a very different 
production from what is usually heard in an 
English drawing*room, where some timid young 
lady is begged to give that " sweet little thing 
by Blockley," which she does after continued 
entreaties, though when it is finished no one can 
have the heart to ask for a repetition ; or another 
— the piice de risiatance of the occasion — is led in 
triumph to the piano, and there delights the com- 
pany with an Italian bravura, associated in 
the minds of cannaiseeurs with the rich tones of 
Grisi and Alboni, who cannot fail therefore to note 
the difference ; or a young mail is pounced upon 
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with the assarance that he can sing, they know he 
does, — Captain So-and-so admitted as much, &c., 
&c^ till he too is dragged forward, a determined 
accompanying young woman at his side, and jerks 
out, in monotonous, wailing accents, " Meet me 
in the Lane," or, " My own, my guiding star " 
(well for them if it is not **A che la Morte"); 
and when that is ended, so ^' charming " it is 
pronounced, another is asked for» and then the 
numbers multiply, and " the hunting in couples " 
begins, — two young ladies giving " Si la stan- 
chezza : " and then, as there is so much musical 
talent, a trio or quartett is proposed and ^^ got 
up,'' then and there, by those who have never 
till then sang a note together, so the result may 
be imagined though never can be described. 
Nevertheless, such things content, and so are 
continued, till true lovers of music must wish that 
it had become a law to banish it from society 
altogether, till the happy hour arrives when those 
who are made to sing at least can do so. 

But this evening the ears of the listeners were 
doomed to no such miseries ; after the ^^ bolero," 
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only one more — a "romance" thifl time— was given 
and then the mnsic, perfect of its kind, ceased, ex- 
cept for an occasional bit of Schubert or Schumann 
by the young Qerman, to illustrate some remarks 
from a circle gathered round him, and whose 
conversation displayed a knowledge of their sub* 
ject quite astonishing out of a purely musical 
society, and to which Marjory would gladly have 
listened had she not been introduce^, by Mrs. 
Leighton, to a tall young Polish nobleman, who 
at first addressed short, quick sentences to her, 
from under his thick fair moustaches, but with 
whom after a while, she found herself carrying 
on quite a lively conversation in German, in 
which language she and her companion were 
both far more at home than in French — so 
that she was almost sorry when a move was made, 
— and after sundry compliments and saluta from 
IL and Madame, she was conveyed by Jack and 
Mrs. Leighton. to the cloak room, and sent home 
in sijiacre, under the care of one of the Leigh- 
ton's servants. 
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CHAPTER XL 



Aftbr thigy Mrs. Leighton managed one or two 
more meetings with Maijory; an early walk to 
some place of interest, or, as once was the case, 
an evening at the theatre ; and, on these occa- 
sions, the conversation drifted sometimes to the 
Montfort party, on Marjory's side never going 
farther than Agnes or Ida, though Mrs. Leighton 
continually brought Montfort forward, and in 
various ways tried to draw forth Marjory's 
opinion, and discover by some means what had 
risen up between them. Bat Mrs. Leighton, 
clever though she was, found herself signally 
baflEled in these attempts, Marjory invariably 
retrenching herself behind the barrier of her own 
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nn&tliomable reserve, and leaving her friend no 
alternative but to change the sufoject. 

*^ I will give up now/' she thought, — after one 
of these meetings, — " there's no penetrating 
snch reserve as that. I respect her for it, thoagh 
I'm a little angry too, for I see she's miserable, 
and I believe I could help her ; but never mind, 
FU do it yet, in spite of her. Montfort's coming 
through Paris immediately, and if I don't get 
them to meet somehow it'll be a very queer 
thing indeed." 

And Montfort arrived in Paris early the very 
next morning, and, as requested, rendered him- 
self at the Avenue Matignon to pay his respects 
to Mrs. Leighton. She was just going out as he 
called, with Madame de St. Etienne, so had only 
a moment to speak to him, in which moment, 
however, he was made to promise he would come 
that evening instead, as it was now impossibble 
she could wait to see hinu That feat ac- 
complished, Mrs. Leighton, highly elated at 
having secured one, at least, of the party, de- 
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liberated earnestly in her own mind all the first 
part of the drive as to how she should most 
effectually secure the other. Marjory had been 
doubtful about coming again that Monday, not 
being sure when she had last seen Mrs. Leighton 
as to whether she could manage it, and this hesi- 
tation was not at all what her firiend desired ; 
she wished to place it firmly beyond a doubt that 
Marjory would come, but how to arrange that 
was what rather puzzled her. Knowing so little 
of Marjory's real feeling, she was uncertain 
whether the fact of Montfort's presence would 
or would not bring her that evening. *' If it were 
me, of course, I should go directly,*' she thought, 
''but then, she's different" And the pros and 
cons of this matter kept her unusually silent 
during a long portion of the drive that morning ; 
but at last, as the horses' heads were turned 
homewards, a sudden determination seized her 
to effect a sort of compromise — ^write a message 
to Marjory on the back of her card and drop it at 
the house on the way home, only a few words. 
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begging her not to forget this evening, it was 
almost the last time she should see her, as thej 
were leaving immediateljj and she wonld take 
no exense. This she considered a master stroke 
of policy, and so it might have been had not a 
slight circomstance intervened to defeat it. 

Marjory, that same afternoon, was passing up 
the Champs Elys6es, returning home, after her 
walk. The " Avenue " was already crowded ; as 
the day was bright and cheering, though Decem- 
ber had begun; and Marjory, having nothing 
particular to engross her thoughts — Esther her 
sole companion — was listlessly observing the 
passers by, half suffocated with cigar smoke, and 
half bewildered with the din of rolling carriages, 
and horse and foot passengers, the latter of whom 
kept up an uninterrupted strain of vivacious con- 
versation, in that pure idiomatic French that 
always delighted her — ^when suddenly, as she was 
calmly making her way through them, she ob- 
served one among them, the mere sight of whom 
made her heart stand — and the blood rush from 
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her cheek. He waa a tall, bearded man^ with 
a worn, sad &ce ; his head bent down, walkinp^ 
like one in a dream. He was coming towards her; 
he mnst pass close beside her ; would he speak, 
or would he pass her by unnoticed ? Her breath 
came again quick and shorfc-*her eyes seemed to 
grow dim, as slowly he came up with her. One 
or two divided them a moment, but she drew 
back to let them pass, with a vain, frantic hope 
he might see her* He wsb beside her — should 
she speak to him? Could she? No; an iron 
hand held her back, firm and strong in its grasp ; 
she could do nothing but lift her eyes an instant 
to his face, to see the same sad look of abstrac- 
tion settled there, and then he passed on, and 
she knew he had never seen her. Thus it was 
that Maijory and Montfort met again. 

That evening, Montfort was the first arrival at 
the Monday reception, and thus enjoyed a quiet, 
uninterrupted conversation with Mrs. Leighton, 
who made the best of her opportunity to find out 
all she desired to know. He had seen Oolonel 
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"ELauwejy that he informed her, who was as mnoh 
shocked as anj of tli^m at Ida's snddeu depar- 
tnre. ^^ To do him justice, he looked miserable," 
Montfort said, '^and (^esred to assist in the 
search himself. I declined^ of course^ makijag 
nse of him in any way, and got out of his sight as 
soon as ever I had heard his confession, which he 
made fully and amply, a little too late though, to 
be of any use.'* Then he went on to tell her all we 
already know, ending by a wretched picture of the 
man, and his present surroundings, which almost 
called up a feeling of pity in Mrs. Leighton's 
breast, who, like most women, cannot forbear 
compassionating their bitterest enemy, once they 
see him &irly down. 

By the time this account was over, the other 
guests began to arriye ; and then it was that Mrs. 
Leighton, in the most careless manner imaginable, 
quietly remarked she expected Miss Graham 
among them. Montfort did his best to betray 
no surprise or emotion of any kind, and was, in 
part, sucoessfiil, at least as far as words were 
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concerned, which were only a mere common«place 
exclamation, in as calm a voice as was usual to 
him; hut for all that, the start that preceded 
them did not escape her, or the constant, anxi- 
ously concealed glances towards the door, as one 
by one the company poured in, as yet without 
the one he was striving not to expect. Mrs. 
Leighton noted it all with secret satisfaction; 
not, however, unmixed with fear, as the evening 
was "getting on," and no sight of Marjory 
as yet to be seen. " She surely can*t mean to 
disappoint me," she thought ; *' I'll never for- 
give her if she does ; just as everything seems 
righting itself, Montfort waiting so eagerly for 
her, I can see it, for all he tries so hard to hide 
it, and if she came in this veiy moment, there's 
no knowing what might happen.'* But at this 
very moment a servant only came in, whom she 
thought at first was come to summon her, in order 
to chaperone Marjory upstairs, and this, unfortu- 
nately, she said hastily, thus raising false hopes 
in some one else's mind ; but the next instant she 
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discovered her mistake, as no summons was it, 
only a note, conyeying to her the pleasing intel- 
ligence that Marjory regretted she could not avail 
herself of the kind invitation for that evening, 
as, all things considered, she thought it better to 
remain at home. ^^ Little idiot P* she muttered 
between her teeth, and then quietly toldMontfort 
Miss Graham had found it impossible to come 
that evening, wishing all the while she could box 
her ears well for her folly. 

He merely answered — 

<' Oh, really I'' and then turned to some other 
subject, feeling as if hope had been dashed out of 
life by those few words — all the harder to bear, 
for the £unt gleam already vouchsafed him. It 
was utter folly, he told himself, on his way home 
— ^utter folly to expect anything from her presence* 
Had she not turned from him in cold disdain but 
a very short while ago (which seemed to him, 
however, like so many years) ? Why should she, 
then, go back again, so soon of her own deliberate 
act^ and receive him differently this evening? 
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Was there any reason for such a hope ? None— 
none whatsoever— that he knew too well; bat, 
strange to say, that knowledge did not help him 
to bear the disappointment one whit the better ; 
he only longed, with bitter IcMiging^ to see her 
&ce again — a longing bat increased the more he 
told himself it was far better he had not done 
so. 

And Maijory, too, had by this time arrived at 
the very same conclusion, with very mudi the 
same result, only, that with her, the endeavour to 
assure herself of the fact was far hajrder» having 
of her own free will brought that fact to pass. 

Again had that timid, doubting nature been 
forced to choose a course of action for herself; 
and, again had she chosen ihd very one that 
effectually spoilt her own chance of happiness. 
She chose the safest, the least painful, at the 
moment (for, to some natures, it is easier to for^o 
a chance than face ii^ and risk the consequences, 
whatever th^ may be)— the one that bade her 
shrink back, trembling, and alone, rather than 
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bring herself to seize an occasion, containing 
within it such possibilities, now once more pre- 
sented to her. That occasion had been offered by 
the invitation of that evening — ^not that she knew 
this for a ceitainty, yet something told her as 
much— but after the meeting of this afternoon, 
how to embrace it was more than she could say. 
The mere sight of him had revived the past, and 
all its feelings, with such terrible distinctness ; 
the old wound was dragged open afresh, with its 
bitter sense of pain ; the old longing, the thrill 
of feeling that once had been such joy turned to 
such grief and anguish now-^now, too, as she 
was trying to deaden it somewhat, if she could 
not hope for more ; and if the sight only of him 
had done all this, how could she put herself deli- 
berately in the way of closer contact ? How 
could she bear to meet him, or be met by him, as 
she must be, after what had passed ? She could 
not — ^better endure anything rather than that; 
60 she kept telling herself, over and over again, 
long after she had sent the letter that sealed her 
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fate; though all the time her heart throbbed, 
longingly, for the very thing she had just pat 
beyond her reach. When it was all done, she 
oonld only lay her wearied head on anntie's knee, 
like a tired child, and close her burning eyes, that 
conld not shed a tear, and try to rest. The soft, 
thin hand was passed soothingly over her head 
from time to time, and the little voice was silent, 
though the heart sent many a prayer above. 
Something told her, her darling needed them ; 
and though she could not put those wants in 
words, she could lay her child down quietly at 
the Saviour's feet, like those people she had read 
of long ago, who, when the evening was come, 
brought the sick and suffering unto Him, hoping 
that His hand, now, as then, would be laid upon 
the sufferer, and give it rest 

Not yet, not yet — ^that doubting heart was far 
from rest as yet — that haggard face, uplifted to 
her own, but told its tale too plainly. 

^^ Auntie," she said at last, unable to bear the 
silence any longer, ^'you think still that it is 
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better to have had happiness^ even if it makes the 
saffering afterwards all the harder ?" 

^^ Yes, my child, I do, indeed/' she answered 
fervently. 

^^ Bat, auntie, that was whole, not half happi- 
ness!'' Marjory exclaimed, folding her hands 
together, and looking eagerly np into her amit's 
face. 

** Yes, Marjory, it tvas whole happiness," and 
a smile crept over the little face at the very 
thought, disappearing again as she said earnestly ; 
'^ but, my child, if I may say so, what looks to us 
like half may be the whole at last, if we only wait 
with patience." 

Marjory merely shook her head, and bent it 
down upon her hands. 

^' It was near being so with me, dear, all through 
my foolish want of trust — I conquered, though, 
and God in mercy gave me the perfect whole ;" 
and the hands were clasped, and the dim eyes 
raised to Heaven, as if she thanked Him now, 
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even in her old age, fer the memory of that ^ ex- 
ceeding great reward.' 

Marjory's head bent lower atill, to hide the 
tears that trickled slowly down her cheeks, to fall 
in heavy showers later on, as she pondered over 
the pasty tiying to assure herself that after all 
she had only done the best. Why shonld she 
trust, when trust was now no use? She had 
heard he did not care for her, his heart was given 
to someone else — she remembered it all, had 
learnt it all, word by word, repeating it day by 
day, with faithful perseverance to herself, to crush 
down any spark of hope that sometimes rose. 
Why then should she trust, when cause for trust 
was gone for ever ? Why ? — ^but, if so, why then 
did the memory of those few simple words she 
had heard that evening return again and again to 
her mind, every time she imagined she had set 
her heart to rest-— haunting her even in her 
dreams, sounding like a motrmfal knell over 
vanished hopes, crushed out of life by the stroke 
of her own hand ? 
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Next morning, when Maijory called at the 
Avenue Matignon, a hasty note informed her of 
the departure of Mr. and Mrs. Leighton and Lord 
Montfort for England^ thus cutting off the last 
link, she told herself, that bound her to the 
past 
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CHAPTER XII. 



WiNTEB had passed awaj and spring began when 
next we meet with Marjory Graham. She is still 
in Paris, and likely to remain there some time 
longer, for Mrs. Morton thinks the air agrees with 
her, and waits on eagerly, hoping greater benefit 
still when the warmer weather comes. For Mar- 
jory is still too white and drooping to satisfy the 
little annt wholly, who fain woald have her as 
bright and strong and lively as any in the merry 
throng continually passing and re-passing their 
windows, whose whole business in life seems to 
be that daily walk or drive, and who look as if 
no greater care than appearing there to the best 
advantage ever crossed their thoughts. Not that 
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she would have had Marjory qaite as frivolous as 
some of those were, she did not want her to lead 
a mere butterfly existence, caring only for disport- 
ing her bright colours in the sunshine, but she 
would gladly have had some of the life, vivacity, 
joyousness, if not wholly the spirit of those gay 
flutterers for her darling, and wondered if ever 
there would come a time when she should cease 
to watch in vain. 

** One thing only will give it her," she thought ; 
« happiness that will draw her out of self— 



' Love took np the harp of Ufe^ and smote on aU the chords 

with might, 
Sinote the ohord of self, that, trembling, passed in mnsio 
out of sight.' 



Yes, that is it I have remembered those words 
ever since she read them to me one evening on 
the sands last year. I felt them in my very 
heart then, and longed for such a fate for my 
darling." And, as she reached the end of her 
little mental soliloquy, she looked over towards 
Maijory, sitting by the window with an open 
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volame in her hand, on which her eyes were fixed^ 
though her thoughts tx>ok in but little of ita 
meaning, busied with the problem £rom which 
her aunt longed so to see her diverted. Just now 
it was upon springi and the little interest she 
took in it— she that used to revel so in this joyous 
season^ when bnds and blossoms are bursting into 
life, and birds are chirping faintly, and days are 
lengthening, and all things speak of lifs and 
hope — ^awakening *' those voiceless longings of 
the heart " — too deep, too rapturous to find ex- 
pression here, but realised hereafter surely in the 
sequel life beyond. But now her thoughts were 
very different. Though calm and quiet, even 
bright and gay at times, she knew full well how 
much of life had fitded quite away, and nothing 
told her so more plainly than the altered feelings 
with which she now, for the first time, greeted 
spring. She was thinking over it all this morn- 
ing, and wondering sadly if ever it would foe 
otherwise again, when her little aunt's questioning 
eyes were turned upon her, and, catching their 
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anxious gaze, she ronBed herself qnicklj from 
her reverie, anwilling that Auntie should find 
her 80 employed. 

<<rve disturbed you, darling," the little 
woman said. 

^^ No^ no,'' said she, rising at once, and seat- 
ing hersdf at her aunt's feet. ^'I was only 
stupid and lazy^ and I'm very glad yon awoke 
me. Shall I read to yoaP We've plenty of 
time before going out." 

^^ Thank yon, dear, I should like to hear 
' Locksley Hall ' again, if you have it here ; it's 
a long time since you read it to me." 

*' Very well, auntie dear; I shall be delighted," 

and she proceeded to the book-shelf to find it, 

when suddenly a loud ring was heard at the bell, 

and in a minute more the door was thrown open 

• 

by Esther, bearing a card in her hand, on which 

was inscribed, ^ The Bev. Francis Beaumont," 

and the next, the reverend gentleman himself 

had entered the apartment* 

Marjory greeted him at once with genuine 

warmth and gladness, and even little auntie's 
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shyness rapidly thawed before his genial smile 
and manner. 

'* This is an agreeable surprise," said Marjory, 
after the first introducings were over. " I had 
no idea you were coming." 

*' No ; it was a sudden movement on my part, 
suggested by Lord Montfort^ who insisted on 
pronouncing I was overworking myself and 
needed rest, though I really was quite ignorant 
of it myself," and he smiled his good honest 
smile that set his brown eyes dancing, and his 
white teeth on view, and his whole face all in one 
sunny glow in a moment. 

Auntie thought she had never seen a nicer face, 
and suffered a fleeting thought concerning the 
'* harp of life" to flit through her mind one minute 
to be dispelled the next by the perfect calmness 
with which Marjory answered him, 

" T can quite believe it," she said, " you 
always work so hard, you can hardly be the best 
judge of your own powers. I hope things were 
going on well when you left ?" 

" Oh yes, I am thankful to say everything's in 
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capital order; we've set up the training institu- 
tion we were so anxious about, and it's now in 
fall play, so that I don't so much mind leaving 
for a little." 

" I hope Lady Agnes is pretty well. I heard 
from her last week, but you can tell me later 
news.'* 

" Yes ; she is just pretty well, not anything to 
boast of. The winter always tries her, and this 
one particularly, with all the anxiety she suflfers 
about poor little Mademoiselle Ida." 

" Yes," said Marjory, sorrowfully ; " it's very, 
very sad. I so often think of the poor little 
thing, and wish so earnestly to hear something of 
her." 

** It's the strangest thing I ever heard of," he 
answered ; *^ na trace of her to be found after all 
Lord Montfort has done and the rewards he has 
offered 1 Some give her up entirely, I don't. 
It's not my way to give up anybody till I'm quite 
certain of their fate, and as I am by no means 
certain of hers, I go on hoping, and only think 
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the search has been nnsnccessfal because it has 
been made upon a wrong track.** 

''Oh, I'm so glad to hear you say thatl" 
Marjory answered; ^^it's so pleasant to meet 
anyone that never gives up. But why do you 
think it's been made upon a wrong track ?" 

" Simply because it has been unsuccessfuL" 

" Then what other plan do you propose?" she 
asked, eagerly. 

** Ah, that I can't quite say ; but that there is 
another I've a strong conviction. And what's 
more, you'll think it very ridiculous, but that's 
one of my strongest inducements to coming 
abroad." 

*' You've come abroad to look for her P" said 
Mrs. Morton, feebly. 

" Well, for something of the sort, Mrs. Morton; 
at all events to keep my eyes well open, and my 
ears too, if it would do any good, but I'm afraid 
it wouldn't^ as I don't understand one word of 
French.'* 

They both laughed at his honest confession. 
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while Mrs. Morton remarked, she ^had no doubt 
his eyes would do very good work, even without 
his ecurs. 

^ But Tm so really glad you think there is still 
any hope/' said Maijory, earnestly; **I only 
wish you would tell me why.** 

" There's nothing to tell. Miss Graham, only 
a feeling that urges me to go on and try." 

** A presentiment ?*' asked Marjory. 

** Well, something of the sort," he answered, 
smiling ; " a sentiment we sanguine people often 
possess, that forces us to go on in a matter, how- 
ever little likely to succeed, merely because we 
can't bring ourselves to give in." 

**A very happy frame of mind," said Mrs. 
Morton, with a little sigh. 

** Very^ he answered ; ** one I am most 
thankful for." 

"I suppose you ought to be,** said Marjory 
« only — if you don't mind my asking— does it 
help you much when you^e forced to give in, as 
you know every one must sometimes P" 
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" Ch, but rd rather not think about that," he 
answered, gaily; "one of my mottoes is, 
' sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof,' and 
I assure you it's a marvellous help through life, 
that command not to anticipate evil — one I should 
advise everyone to adopt" 

" Is that meant for me ?" said Marjory, with a 
smile. 

" If you like to, take it,'* he answered, gently ; 
and then the conversation drifted to other matters 
—to Mrs. Leighton, with whom Marjory kept up 
a desultory correspondence ; to Lady Lou's 
marriage, which had come off privately a few 
weeks before, and upon which Marjory had many 
questions to ask, all of which Frank Beaumont 
answered readily. He spoke in high terms of 
Sir Edward, and seemed to think the marriage a 
most happy one in every way, 

" I'm glad you say so," said Marjory. 

"Why, Miss Graham, you did not think it 
could be anything else, did you P" 

" I don't know," said Marjory, half bitterly. 



■P 
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recalling the conversation she had had with Lady 
St. Vincent ; " some people seem to think it was 
only a made-up affair, and I shouldn't imagine 
that could be very a happy one." 

** But I hope you don't think of minding what 
* some people ' say ; I never do, if they talk ill- 
naturedly, and in this case I happen to know 
they were wrong, as it was really and truly a 
bond fide love match, Sir Edward having taken a 
fancy to Lady Lou almost the first time he saw 
her, and she having very speedily followed his 
example, and from that out everything went 
smoothly and quietly, till the wedding-day itself, 

when the Bishop of and I had the honour of 

uniting them. That looks well, so far, does it 
not ? and I have every reason to think, from what 
I know of them both, that it will go on, even 
better, the longer they are married." 

Marjory said nothing, but secretly wished it 
was always her lot in life to come across people 
like Frank Beaumont. 

Auntie remarked it sounded very well indeed, 
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and that she always liked to hear of a happy 

marriage; and then Marjory asked how Lady 
Flossy bore it. 

"Oh, pretty well on the whole. Yon see, 
' Baby' has been left with her, and I think that 
helps to comfort her.'* 

Marjory laughed, and then Frank rose to take 
leave, as he did so inquiring whether he could be 
of use to them in any way. *^ It's hardly likely, 
as I'm almost a stranger here ; still, if I can, I 
shall only be too happy.*' 

They both thanked him warmly, and then Mar- 
jory remembered, for the &st time, an order for 
a private exhibition of ^pictures she had 'been sent 
by Madame de St. Etienne, for the next day, and 
begged to know if Mr. Beaumont would like to 
accompany them. He replied he should only be 
too delighted; and after a hasty discussion 
about the hour, &c., &c, it was finally ar*- 
ranged he should call at their apartment next 
day at twelve o'clock, and so they might all 
start together. 
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Punctual to a moment Frank Beaumont ar« 
rived next morning, and then, after a leisurely 
walk down the Champs Elys^es, and throngh 
one or two streets beyond, they stopped before 

the Hotel de , where the famous collection 

was exhibiting. After crossing a handsome yes* 
tibule, bounded on either side by antique busts, 
with here and there a graceful statue in the 
midst, they ascended a broad flight of marble 
stairs, at the summit of which the suite of rooms 
diverged containing the various o^ets d^art they 
had come to see. A vast and very valuable col- 
lection it appeared, judging by the master names 
chronicled in the catalogue — ^that first point of 
interest to every one on entering an exhibition. 
Frank Beaumont immediately made for one, after 
having seen the others of his party also provided; 
and then, in true British style, commenced 
" doing the thing*' in real earnest, scarcely look- 
ing at a picture till he had made out its subject 
and artist^ and then diligently affixing some 
little mark Bgainst it, in a thorough business-* 
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like manner^ almost appalling to mere commoQ 
sight-seers. To Mrs. Morton his energy was a 
little overcoming^ so she soon gave in^ taking 
her seat in a quiet comer, near a sorrowing 
" Vierge atix pieds de la Croix^^ while Marjory 
wandered on in her own way, thinking little of 
names and dates^ but merely feasting her eyes 
on the objects themselves, and drinking in eagerly 
the spirit of each, suggested by its outward 
manifestation. And truly she had a rich field 
whereon to exercise both sight and thought ; for 
in those rooms were gathered together samples 
out of almost every school of art the world has 
seen. There was the quaint Madonna of the pre- 
Baphaelites, with head on one side, surrounded 
by a thick gold glory, her long, thin fingers, 
clasped in adoration of the Holy Infant lying 
before her — or in Heaven, with the Babe upon 
her knee, presenting him to saints below, or long 
trains of lowly worshippers, with smooth, un- 
rufiOied faces, and hands pressed close together. 
There were angels by the great angel-painter. 
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sweet and holy as his fancy painted them — child- 
angels, by Murillo^ soft and dark-eyed, like the 
little children of to-day — Holy Families, by Ea- 
phael) pure^ earnest^ and very tender, as if all 
the painter's soul had gone into that saintly 
group to make it worthy of his great ideal,— 
men in armour by Giorgione, gloomy as was the 
Byron of painting; stately doges, by Titian; 
infants and infantas, by Velasquez; sunlight 
glories by Claude ; moonlit seas by Jean Vemet; 
Moorish ruins, by Bossuet, shining in the set- 
ting sun ; sweet blue-eyed maidens, by Greuze, 
" finickin" heroes, by Meissonnier; dramatic 
incidents, by Gerdme ; mules aud muleteers, by 
Bosa Bonheur — and countless others, ancient 
and modem, each with its thought and lesson 
conveyed through the coloured form of each. 

Marjory gazed at them in a sUent rapture^ 
forgetful of all else but the enjoyment of the 
moment, and almost started when Frank Beau- 
mont addressed her, when about half way 
through the second room, saying he had been 
all round nearly, and begging she would come 
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with bim into the last room, where there seemed 
to be a wonderfiil picture, bat with such a 
crowd before it he could oiiJy see a bit of it^ bat 
even that much showed him it was something 
very remarkable. 

'^ But I don't think I feel at all inclined to 
go/' said Marjory ; " there's so much that I 
haven't half soen yet, and I don't think your 
faTonrite coald come np to these.^ 

^^ Oh^ you can look at them as yon go along/' 
he answered ; " I've seen them all." 

*' Have yon really?'* said she, with some 
surprisa 

*^ Yes, all except this one, and there were so 
many people before it I got tired waiting, and 
thought I would come for you, as the crowd might 
have somewhat dispersed by 1£e time we got 
thera I hope so^ as I really want to look at it 
— it must be something well worth seeing^ I 
should say." 

<« By the crowd before it?" said Marjory, 
smiling. 

<^ Well ; why not. Miss Graham ?** 
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" Do you think a crowd tlie best judge, then?" 

^< Well, I dxm^t know. I think what interests 
l^e multitude mast have something in it Bight 
or wrong, Tm afiraid I generally follow it, as I Ve 
so little time usually in a plaoe of this kind I 
inyariably make for what I see attracts most 
attention, for then Vm sure of seeing the most 
popular things at least, if I haven't managed 
anything more. There's something in that, 
isn't there, Miss Graham?" he said, with his 
honest smile. 

** Yes, indeed," said Marjory, laughing, " but 
you've time to-day, why not devote some of it 
then to these beauties ? I defy yours to come up 
to them." 

*^ You don't know ; you haven't seen it. 

^' Is it ancient or modern ?" 

^^ Modem I should say, by the glimpse 1 
caught of it." 

^* Well, th^i, nothing to be compared to these 
in my mind^" she said, stopping before a Holy 
Family by some old mast^. 



jy 
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" I don't altogether agree with you," he an- 
swered ; " some modern pictures are to me much 
more beautiful than any ancient ones. I know 
it's treason to say so; but there are some of 
these latter I can never admire, do what I will ; 
they look so hard, and stiff, and queer, it's 
sometimes as much as I can do to help smiling 
at them. Isn't that shocking. Miss Graham ?" 

" Oh no, not the least, I know what you 
mean ; but still there is so much holiness and 
simplicity about them, such a thorough realisa- 
tion of the truth of their subject, that, to me, 
anything grotesque and hard is completely atoned 
for. With the modern pictures I always feel as 
if the artists somehow expected the eye of the 
public to be fixed on their paintings, as if they 
painted them for it, not for the love and reality 
of the thing itself in their own minds ; so there 
is always more or less of striving after beauty for 
beauty's sake, for it is sure to be admired, than 
that simple embodiment of truth and holiness 
which we never fail to discover in the pictures of 
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the old masters. Look at this^'' she said, point- 
ing to a Virgin and Child with St John, ^^ can 
anything be more real and earnest than that? 
Look at the mother presenting her Son to St. 
John, and the look of devotion and love in his 
child-face ; could yon fancy their thinking for a 
moment of anything but just what they are 
doing? Very little to be sure that is, but 
very great when we think who are doing it, 
and that's what these old masters always make 
one realise." 

*^ Perhaps so,'* Frank answered ; " but still 
I maintain that there might be a little more 
beauty mixed up with the earnestness and 
reality^ then I, for one^ should appreciate it so 
much more." 

" You forget they were struggling — " 

*< For what we have attained," he answered, 
with a smile. 

" Do you think so ? Well, mere outward 
beauty, perhaps^— nothing compared to the inward 
we have lost." 
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'^ComOy come, MiBs Graham^ I caii*t have yoa 
80 hard upon your own time^ bo much better, in 
most respects, than anything we have ever had 
before. We have plenty of truth and earnest- 
ness and reality now — never more of it, I am 
happy to say, and plenty of ugly ways of telling 
them too, if you prefer them, though in general 
we choose the beautiful instead, as being the 
best, after all, in which to clothe everything." 

Marjory laii^ghed. '^ But I call their way beau- 
tiful too/' she answered. 

<< Because it mis their way,** he r^Ued, with 
a smile. 

** May be sa I own I do {cling to those cid 
days \nth a great feeling of love and respect" 

'^And quite right, too; still you most ac- 
knowledge that in everything we have tkt ad- 
yantage." 

** No I don't," she answered. 

^^ Oh, llfiss Qraham I how can yon doubt it 
for a moment 9 Yon canH surely think it good 
to be without all this age has gained by patient 
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toil and research in science, histoij^ knowledge 
of all kinds, and go back merely to be the simple 
children of a bygone generation ?" 

^^ Perhaps that's the very reason I think that 
generation best.'' 

^* Becanse of it's simplicity ?" 

^^Yes; becanse, where simplicity is, there 
mnst be more singleness of aim, nndistnrbed by 
the worries of conflicting thonghts and feelings." 

*^Yet yon forget,'* he said earnestly, ^^that 
where this conflict of thonght and feeling exist, 
the victory, when gained, is fsLt higher in the 
end ; it is not simply the qniet acquiescence in a 
theory or fact given ns no tronble whatso- 
ever, that, in my idea, reaps the highest reward, 
bat the struggle in the thick of the battle, with 
every fibre of one's heart botonght into play, de- 
termined to conquer, never to give in, even with 
death, we gain either the xeward of entire simpli- 
city of belief in this life, if we can only wait fer 
it, or, of perfect light in another that never can 
grow dim to us any mom.'' 
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" Yes/* said Marjory, '^ I*m sure you are right. 
I used to think all that myself/' 

" And you do not now ?'* 

" No ; I think I like the simplicity beat with- 
out the stiuggle now/' she answered with a 
smile, but with such an expression of weariness, 
at the same time, he was quite touched, and 
would willingly have pursued the conversation, 
if only for the purpose of suggesting something 
that might prove a help to her; but as if she 
feared his fathoming any more of her thoughts, 
she turned away from him abruptly, saying they 
were forgetting all about the wonderful picture, 
and had they not better make their way to it at 

once? 

^* With pleasure," said he, taking the hint, " if 
you don't mind a little knocking about But I 
see the Crowd's less now ; I think we'll manage 
it without much trouble, after all. See, Miss 
Graham, you get in there," as they approached 
the picture, " I'll follow ;" and then, after wait- 
ing a few minutes, with eyes on the back of 
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coats and mantles, and ears deafened with ex- 
clamations such only as French men and women 
can make— one by one the wall gave way, and 
Marjory, by a little skilfal arranging on Frank's 
part, found herself, in an incredibly short time, 
just in front of the " wonderful picture/' 

And what was there in it, after all, to 
attract such peculiar admiration ? anything to 
repay the waiting, and the crowd, and the heat ? 
Look at Marjory's face a moment, and see. 
There must be something there, or she 
would hardly look as she does. She has grown 
white, and then red again; she looks bewildered, 
like one in a dream ; there is a mist before her 
eyes — perhaps the crimson glory of that scene 
has dazzled her; it might, the colours are so 
marvellous — the rays of that setting sun, with 
the light now full upon the picture, are almost 
blinding. But stay ; tears are in her eyes now. 
Why not? Tears are in many eyes besides hers 
as they rest on a little dead form washed up by 
the waves, bathed in crimson light. It is very 

VOL. Ill* M 
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toncliing — very; they are all gaying* 8o but Mar- 
jory ; she is saying nothing, hearing nothing, 
seemingly, for Frank Beanmont is speaking to 
her, and she is making no answer. But, at last, 
suddenly she turns to him, and looking up at him 
through her tears, with a faltering voice telb 
him, what you have no doubt, ere thief, dis- 
coyered— that the picture before them was the 
work of Ida yon der Liihe. 



^^^^w^y 
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CHAPTER Xin. 



What was to be done now ? That was a qitestion 
that kept Frank and Marjory so long in answer* 
mg, that poor little Mrs. Morton imagined her- 
self entirely forgotten, and wanderd up trem- 
blingly to them before they had half finished 
their discussion. 

^^ Auntie, dear I'* said Marjory, directly she be-* 
came aware of her presence ; '* it was too bad my 
leaying you so long alone ; but, only think I we 
have disooviNred a picture by Ida von der Liihe 
in this very gallery, which makes us think she 
must be in Paris, and we were just settling how 
we should ever find out" 

^^ Dear, dear T' said Mrs. Morton, interested 

M 2 
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immediately; ^'of oomrse Mr. Beaumont will be- 
gin his search at once ? Bnt^ Maijory dear, how 
did you know it was hers ?'' 

^' Because she showed it to me in her studio 
when I was at Montfort Castle, and if s a picture 
that^ once seen, can never be forgotten/' 

"No, indeed 1" said Frank. "I never saw 
anything so thriUing as it is, and the likeness so 
perfect I was struck with it at once^ and tried 
to get you to confirm my opinion. Miss Graham, 
but you were so absorbed, I could not even make 
you hear me." 

" Yes, I was," said Marjory . " I felt quite in 
a dream ; it was all so curious. Would you like 
to see it. Auntie ? Mr. Beaumont will take care 
of you." 

*^ With pleasure !" said he, offering his arm ; 
but the little lady, seeing the crowd, drew back 
and said she had rather not venture into the 
middle of it, looking up pleadingly at Mar- 
jory as she did so, as if to remind her there v^s 
such a place as home. Marjory took the hint 
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immediately, remarking the little tired face, and 
reproaching herself for not having noticed it 
sooner. 

" Mr. Beaijmont," she said, "my aunt is very 
tired, I'm a&aid. I think we must be making a 
start ; bat I wish we could come to some definite 
arrangement first. That she is in Pans I think 
we have abundant proof; nothing is more natural 
than that she should make her way here to pur- 
sue her art" 

" So I think,*' he answered ; " Germany was 
always too likely a place. Yet Montfort was in 
Paris, too,*' he said, half to himself. 

" But that was some time ago," Marjory an- 
swered. 

"Very true," he replied; **it*8 as well to 
make the attempt on the grounds we have.** 

^' Yes ; had we not better question some one or 
other here ?'* said Marjory, eagerly ; " they miff At 
know something abojat the picture, at least** 

** So they might. But Pm afraid, Miss Gra- 
ham, you must be the spokeswoman.** 
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^^ Oh, with pleasure I" Marjory answered, com- 
pletely thrown out of her habitoal shyness now 
that the interests of another were concerned. 
^^ Gome, Anntie dear I you won't mind my ask- 
ing a qnestion or two on onr way down. Pm so 
sorry you're tired ; I promise I won't keep you 
long,** 

" Never mind, dear ; it won't hnrt me." 

They proceeded down the rooms till, reaching 
an official-looking person, Marjory stopped and 
addressed some qnestion to him concerning the 
picture, to which, however, she gained no satis- 
factory answer, as he only shrugged his shoulders 
and told her politely he knew absolutely nothing. 

^'He couldn't say less,'* said Frank, when 
Marjoiy translated his remark ; ^^but perhaps he 
knows some one who does. Would you mind 
asking him ?" 

And so Marjory did, and received this tune for 
answer that there was a '^ Monsieur " below-stairs 
who might, perhaps, give her some information. 
He was sorry he could not oondnct her himsdfi 
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but it wa9 A^b^olutely necessary he should remain 
where he was ; hut if Mademoiselle would go 
down the stairs, and cross the vestrbnley she 
would no doubt find the gentleman he had men- 
tioned to her. 

Bather vague information, Marjory felt ; but as 
ahe was half nnhamed of tveubling the man any 
longer, she thought they had better put up with 
it, and make the best use of it they could, par^ 
ticularly as he was beginning to open his eyes a 
little at their making so many inquiries about one 
of the pictures in Monsieur le Gomte's collection, 
just now under his especial charge. So, following 
his directions, they descended the staircase^ and 
crossed the vestibule; and then, as was most 
natural, csm» to a complete stand-still, for, out of 
the vaxious rooms opening off this same vestibule, 
how were they to discover which one contained 
the particular gentleman they were in search of? 

*^ Vlh9i are we to do now ? '' said Marjory, 
looking up With ^a pwzJed expreasion into Frank 
BeaumiQint's face, ^' tbere don't seeoi to be any 
sigM ^of this personage hece." 
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^^ N0| indeed ; but what's that name written 
over that door at the entrance— does it suggest 
nothing?" 

" Only * Concierge,* hall-porter/' said Marjory ; 
^^ he might suggest something, if I only knew what 
to ask him/' 

^^ Oh, don't mind that, Miss Graham — ^ask him 
all the same.'' 

^^Bnt what, Mr. BeanmontP I can't say 
^ Will you direct me to a gentleman that knows 
something about a picture up-stairs P " 

'^ Oh, yes, indeed you can ; try, at least, please 
Miss Graham." 

There was no resisting Frank's determination, 
so Maijory, with heightened colour, managed to 
make the ^^ concierge " acquainted with something 
of what she desired to know, while he, after sundry 
shruggings and short answers, by no means en- 
couraging to Marjory, at length began to divine 
her meaning — ^which, as it so happened, was really 
more than she knew herself— and informed her, 
with the air of one on whom a new discovery has 
just burst, that probably it was the secretaire of 
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*' Monsieur le Comte " she desired ; if so, he was 
away in the conntiy since the day before yesterday. 

Marjory retailed the news to Frank, who, no- 
thing dannted, begged her to inquire when he 
would return. 

" Ah, that is just what I cannot exactly say ; 
it may be four — ^five — ^six o'clock, to-day," he 
answered, counting off the hours on his fingers ; 
** we can never tell the precise hour of Monsieur's 
return." 

*' But if we were to come at six, should we be 
likely to find him P " inquired Marjory, at Frank's 
suggestion. 

** It is possible," he replied, with a most ex- 
pressive shrug ; '^ but madame must not blame 
him if she was disappointed." 

" Oh, no," said Marjory, repeating as many 
thanks as she could lay her tongue upon — and 
then, with a little pull to his " cordon," highly 
suggestive of their immediate exit through 
the now open door, he closed his casement, and 
so summarily dismissed them. 

M 5 
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^* We must try it^ must we not? " said Freaik, 
standing by tiie carriage he had called for Mis. 
Morton; ^^yon won't desert me. Miss Qraham?'' 

^^ No ; I should only be too glad to go — ^Auntie, 
you won't mind it^ will you, if I take Esther widi 
me?'' 

^^ I suppose not, dear/' said Mrs. Morton, look- 
ing, though, as if she minded it very much 
indeed. 

" But really, Auntie dear, I assure you Mr. 
Beamnont and Esther will take the greatest care 
of me, and we shall be back as soon as ever we 
can." 

** Very well, dear," said Mrs. Morton, with a 
smile, almost reconciled to the otherwise appalling 
project, by Marjory's new-found energy. 

'^ Thank jou," said Frank, shaking her hand 
warmly ; ^^ Til be with you ahout half-past &m^ 
Miss Oraham." 

And fio he was, andihen they two and Esther*-* 
he with the fajce somewhat of aonaityr going to 
sacrificed, set off hnakly doiriitheiiowibiilliaatly 
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lighted Champs Elys6^s to their meeting with the 
secretary of Mo^s^iea^ ]e Comte, 

And this time the.k efforts were crowned with 
success ; toTy when ia<j[uiripg at the concierge's 
office— ^a little speck of light, off the great hall, 
so dim and ghostly, with its line of still white 
faces .peering out bxto the surrounding darkness 
— thi^ were iuforitted monsieor hjad arrived, and 
would, without douht, be with them presently, if 
they would give tbemsdves the trouble of sitting 
down. 

Marjory's he^rt gaye a great bound at this 
intelligence ; for, rouoh as she desired it in pros- 
pective^ still, wien it came to be .reality that she 
was to be brought face to facp with this unknown 
** monsieur," wd ^peak to .him in his own native 
language on a subject about which fihe had not 
even made ^p her mind what to say, it was rather 
terrible than oth^wise, p^jticular^y iu this at- 
mosphere of gloom, and d^simp, and ghostliness, 
and ^he ajlmost began tp wish she hja<l .never 
undertake it:all JBu;^ '^W^7 ^^ i^rselfi she 
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was not long left to her timid forebodings, for 
very soon a side-door was opened, emitting a flood 
of light on the dark marble floor, and a little man 
came forward with black frizzly hair and beard, 
both cropped close as if in imitation of a scrnb- 
bing-brush, piercing dark eyes, white teeth, 
countless bowings and scrapings, and the inevit- 
able Legion of Honour in his button-hole. With 
a volley of words accompanying his bows, all 
bearing upon the point of their having been kept 
waiting in the cold so long, and with the tone of 
one who had suffered a mortal injury, he ushered 
them into a warm, comfortable apartment, with 
the remains of his own dinner on the table, for 
which he apologised again, almost more sorrow- 
fully than before, and then, at last having seated 
them near the fire, began to think he might 
hazard a question as to what had brought them 
there. Then was the moment for Marjory to step 
forward, and bravely she did it, informing him 
that *^ Monsieur le Ministre" did not speak 
French, to whom, as was natural, he had addressed 
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his observation, and then, in as coherent a manner 
as was possible, from her excessive shyness and 
timidity, stated the object of their visit. For a 
minute or two he remained in deep thought, 
and then asked if madame remembered the 
number of the picture. Marjory answered that 
she did not. ** Would madame, then, give herself 
the trouble of coming up stairs, and pointing it 
out to him ?" which Marjory replied she was will- 
ing to do, though Frank, when he was made 
aware of the demand, suggested a catalogue as a 
shorter mode of proceeding. 

*' Monsieur had right," the little man answered, 
and immediately produced one. Maqory ran her 
eyes down it, stopping now and then before a 
picture that might be the one she sought, but 
finding a totally different name attached to its 
artist, turned away to make another triaL At 
length, when she had almost exhausted the num- 
ber, she halted again before one announced as 
" Aua bords de la Mer^^ with the artisf s name a 
blank, and said she thought that must be the one 
they were seeking. << Ah I " said the little secre- 
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tarjy as if suddenly a fresh light dawned upon 
him. " Now, it all comes into my mind— a most 
remarkable picture — sunseti astonishing I form of 
a young girl dead npon the shore-^astounding 
effect ! Yes, yes, yes I— -ho w could he be so for- 
getful ? and madame knew the artist well, then ? " 

" Yes," said Marjory ; " but we have lost sight 
of her, and are most anxious to discover where 
she is to be found/* 

^^ Madame has reason, such talent never should 
be lost," and he was on the point of bursting 
into another rapsody, when Marjory stopped him 
by venturing once more humbly to suggest the 
sole object of their visit, which was that, perhaps, 
he might be able to assist them, by kindly inform*- 
ing them where M. la Comte had purchased the 
picture. 

Again a spell of deep thought— this time, 
how^ever, broken bj.no .b«ppy ^awniog of lighi;, 
coly :a dubious shake of the heftd^ with the answer 
of ^' Th(U is what I jeaUy loiow :Aot Jiow to ii^ll 
you," 
Jlagoi^, with wo^Jbegoo^ eouAtdnaAQQ, .imported 
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this to Frank, who^ with not at all a woe-'begone 
ooimtenanoe, made answer that he must really try 
and discover. He was the Connt's secretarfr ; lie 
most at onoe eommtmicate withihim ; there were 
telegraphs, &c., &c. ; all of which Maijory trem- 
biingljwafi ananging how to translate into the 
pdUtest French, when the UtHe naan, seeing. her 
&Ge of distresA, implied kindly that madame mast 
net trouble herself though he could not jnet then 
remembeE. Without doubt he would find out 
some way. Would madame kave it in his 
haiMls, And he would do his best for her? Upon 
which Marjoiy bowed, and tried to eicinresfl her 
thanks, knowing, all the time, that this would 
not at all meet with iFrank's appcoyal, .and 
wondering how she should break it to. him, ftud 
then again tranalate hie rnoB^aGceptance into 
high-tflown terms for the (benefit of the otiier. 
She ventured, therefore, ito iAsinaate that time 
was of the igreatest Importanee* ^^ If ^ mionsievr' 
otntld m any .way Jet them knew witfaeat 
delay—" 
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" Certainly ! certainly I There were papers of 
Monsieur le Comte's in his possession that might 
tell alL He would search immediately among 
them ; but he was afraid he might keep ^ madame' 
a long time," — ^with one eye on ' madame,* and 
the other on a bottle of claret ; which Marjory no 
sooner discovered than she rose at once, and said^ 
heedless of Frank and his remonstrances, which, 
without fail, would foUow^ that she really could 
not take up any more of monsieur's time. She 
thanked him sincerely for having given them so 
much of it Perhaps * monsieur' would have the 
goodness to make the search as soon as possible, 
and to let them know at his earliest convenience. 
Upon which he assured her it would be the affair 
of a little half-hour ; but as * madame* had the 
goodness to say he might let her know, he would 
avail himself of her kindness, and inform her the 
earliest possible moment 

But this state of things did not at all content 
Frank, who had made up his mind they were to 
hear something definite that evening, and did 
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not see any reason for giving up their chance so 
easily. He conld not make out why the little 
Frenchman's feelings were to be considered, as he 
knew, in a similar case, he would have had none 
himself, and often, and often, for a less cause, 
had put off his dinner, and quite given up his few 
hours of quiet after it, to attend to the niost 
trivial wants of those even who had no claim upon 
him. He did not say so, of course, though he 
felt it, and determined, on the strength of it, to 
make one more attempt at coming to something 
like a settled conclusion; so, with the most polite 
manner, standing, and bowing low the while, he 
begged Marjory to inform ^ monsieur' that he need 
not give himself the trouble of sending, that he 
himself had nothing whatever to do, and would 
call for the answer the next morning. Whereupon 
the little secretary said that ^ monsieur' was too 
good, it really went to his heart to trouble him so 
— ^he could not think of it — if * monsieur* would 
leave him his address, he would send, &c., &c.y 
which proposal Marjory vehemently negatived in 
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wordfliy Frank aa vehemently bj Blutkee of the 
head; and, finaHy, it was settled that ' monsieor' 
the secretary was to look out the paper^ aud leave 
it with the ^ concierge/ while Frank was to call 
for it the next morning. So, with this arrange- 
ment, they were forced to content themselves ; 
and with sundry bowings and scrapings on both 
sides, thanks on one, and repudiations and 

■ 

apologies on the other, they were ushered out of 
the light and warmth once more into the cold 
and darkness, and then through the little in- 
visibly-opened door, into the quiet, *pav6(r street, 
with the high white houses, and their great heavy 
doors, on either side, and the frosty sky above, 
lighted by innumerable stars— on into the Champs 
Slys^es, where quiet was forgotten amid its busy 
stir and movement, and rolling carriages, and the 
light of stars paled before the long row of shining 
lamps, stretching ift double line from the ^^ Arc 
de I'Etoile" to the "Place de la Concorde." 
Frank, even with all his weight of anxiety, could 
not but stop a moment to look down and admire, 
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and iheJif liarTmg reached Mtb. Morton's afMurt- 
meat, he oonsigned Maifory into safe 'keepings 
with some kind words upon the assistance she had 
given, hopes she would not be the worse for lier 
excnrtions, and promises of Fetaming next mom* 
ing^ as soon as erer he conld obtain the needfol 
infonnation* 

And next morning, before Marjory had thought 
it possible, she was informed by Esther, with her 
martyrised expression of countenance, that ^^ that 
gentleman was here again," and quickly entering 
the drawing-room, she was received by Frank, 
with a bright smile, and the piece of paper in 
his hand. 

^' Yes^ I'Te got it here," he said, in answer to 
Maijcry 's exdamation of pleasure ; ^ but I can^t 
quite make it out without your aid ; I can only 
decipher something about the * Boule^ra.rds/ and 
somathing more about a place in the Hu e ■ » ■ / * 
mentioning some street Marjory liad never even 
heaardofl 

^^ Let me see,^' she said, taking the pi^er out 
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of his hand. '^ Oh^ he says, from the entries 
among his papers, he discovers there were two or 
three pictures bonght about the same time, some- 
where in the middle of December, and that he is 
nearly certain this was one of them, for, thongh 
he was not with M. le Comte when he bonght it, 
he remembered its arriving just then. But as to 
fohere it was picked up he wishes he could be 
more certain; he thinks, however, &om the 
receipts for pictures purchased then, thfit it was 
from either of these two persons, one a famous 

picture-dealer. No. — , Boulevard de ; the 

other, a seller of curiosities of all kinds, in the 

Rue , miles away in the old town. He was 

very much afflicted he could give them no more 
certain aid, but he hoped, if after a search in 
these places they were unsuccessful, they would 
not hesitate immediately to apply to him. 

" Tha£'s all right," said Frank, with a beam- 
ing face, as Maqory put down the paper. 

" You think so ?" said she, looking as if she 
did not quite agree with him. 
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» 

^^ Of coarse I do ; we have something definite 
to go upon now. This old fellow remembers the 
picture having been bought about the middle of 
December, and finds among the Count's papers 
receipts from these two houses for pictures pur- 
chased at that very time, so that enables us to 
inquire immediately at both places from whom 
they bought ihis picture, and when we have 
heard^ make for that person without farther 
delay, and thus we may hope^ before long, to 
discover the poor little lady." 

Marjory did not like to damp his ardour, though 
she herself had grave misgivings on the subject ; 
but indeed, if she had wished to do so, he hardly 
gave her time, for turning to her at once, he 
asked how soon she could be ready to accompany 
him, "the sooner we begin the better, you 
know." 

" Oh, I shall be ready directly," she answered, 
and having, this time without difficulty, obtained 
Mrs. Morton's permission, who had been listen- 
ing eagerly to the conversation, and on whose 
impressionable mind Frank's heariy words had 
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taken such effect^ that she was anfy quite amzions 
ikej should set immediatdy off^ ezpeoting UHtLj 
ihaty before the day was OTer, they woold zstiini 
homey carrying Ida in triumph betweea them. 
Esther, as was bat natoral, was not so easily oon- 
vinoed ; to her these wild-goose chases, as she called 
them, were pecnliariy nnprofitable, not to say 
improper — ^^ Miss Graham darting orer the town, 
at all hours, with a yonng man," was not at all 
in accordance with her roles of right, and the 
sooner it was put a stop to the better ; but as die 
did not give vent to her ootrsged feelings in 
words, and as Marjory was too bnsy to attend to 
her looks, she had to pot np with the post 
assigned her — as, of coarse, she was to accom- 
pany them — with as good a grace as might be. 

^^ Good bye, aantie darling I " odd Mar|ory ; 
" don't be lonely when I'm away." 

'^And don't expect as till very late^" said 
XVank ; ^^ there's no knowing where we may have 
to go to; bat 111 take eveiy care of Miss Graham, 
that yon may be sore o£'' 

And so wying, tiiey depaorted. Afier some 



discosdion they determined to make for tbe tfhop 
on the Bonlevards first, as within easy reach. 
'*And, you know, Miss Graham," said Frank, 
** if we're nnsuccessfal in these two places, which 
I don^t at all expect we shall be, ii is easy to 
commanicate with the Ooant next" 

" Fm afraid not," said Magory. *^ I see the 
little secretary says he's away travelling — ^he is 
not snre where." 

" He'll have to find out," said Frank, with a 
smile ; and then, after a pause, ^^ It's this un- 
certainty prevents my writing to Lord MontforL 
I did think of doing so yesterday, and then, after 
due consideration, I thought it best not If I 
find it necessary, it's easy to telegraph." 

A quiet assent was Marjory's only answer, 
though somehow she wished it had been possible 
to find a reason for disagreeing with him. And 
this with tlie knowledge of what she had done 
herself on that score, so short a time ago I but 
such contradictions are only to be expected where 
a woman's heart is concerned. To avoid thinking 
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of such matters^ however, she discoursed briskly 
to Frank of other subjects^ till they found them- 
selves at length right in front of the house they 
were seeking. Then, once more, with a beating 
heart, Maijory strove to nerve herself for the 
next encounter, trying to put off the evil moment 
by dawdling a minute or two before the shop 
window, which displayed a series of paintings^ 
prints, and photographs, collected together in 
rich profusion, easily calculated to entrap the 
passer-by to more than a cursory observation. 
But Frank Beaumont was not one of those ; he 
had business to attend to, which must not be de- 
layed ; so, with a quiet reminder to Marjory, he 
induced, her whether she would or not, to enter the 
shop, leaving the rest to be managed by her as 
best she could. And what was that best I What, 
indeed ! thought Maijory, as an elegant, good- 
looking, well-dressed young man approached her, 
such an one as she would have wished to over- 
whelm with favours, as the most suitable return 
to him for merely being just what he was. Some 
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people have the power of impressing one thus, 
and woe betide those who are in a position un- 
equal to the demand imposed upon them I 

And such was Marjory's situation at the pre- 
sent instant. Willingly would she have ordered 
every picture in the shop, if it had been possible, 
as a feeble offering to the gracious reception this 
young man accorded her ; but instead of that, 
it was only a bungled, incoherent speech she had 
to make him, causing him wonder at first, and 
trouble afterwards, when she so earnestly desired 
it should be so very different But, well for her, 
the young man, even when he did become aware 
of her meanings never for an instant relaxed in 
his benevolence, but retiring to an inner part of 
the shop, communicated something to a boy at a 
desk, who presently returned with a ledger in 
his hand open at a certain page, down which the 
young man ran his finger, stopping at length 
before an entry of pictures, purchased the very 
time the Count's secretary mentioned ; but as it 
bore an inscription, ^^ Boors drinking at an Inn/' 

VOL. m. N 
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it was hardly likely to be the one they sought. 
Maijoiy conveyed the intelligence to Frank, 
looking, as nsnal, quite cast down as she did so. 
But Frank's face and answer helped to raise her 
at once. 

** Well, never mind, we'll try the other one." 
So, with a very ^^ Bnglified '' good .morning, he 
left the shop, waiting impatiently outside, while 
Marjory, with melancholy ardour, strove to re- 
pay, by polite words and repeated bowings, the 
graciousness and civility of the ^^ elegant young 
man." 

^^ Well, Miss Qxaham, the sooner we set off 
for the other locality the better," said Frank 
good*humouredly, when she emerged into the 
street ; and so they trudged on rapidly a good 
space longer, till Frank, of a sudden, began to 
remember that Marjory was. not a man, and 
therefore not quite so strong as himself; and 
looking into her face observed, for the first 
time, a somewhat weary expression, took himself 
to task therefore for his forgetfulness, and in- 
sisted on calling a fiacre tbrliiwitL 
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" It'll be better for every reason/' Marjory re- 
marked, ''as really I have no idea where this 
place is." Nor for that matter had the driver 
either, though his total ignorance did not appear 
till they were well on the other side of the water, 
and in a region altogether unknown to any one 
of them. *' • 

"What are we to doP" said Marjory, plead- 
ingly. 

^^I'm afraid — get out and ask," said Frank, 
smilingly. ^^ Stay, let me manage it this time — 
I think I can ; let me try, at all events ;" and 
then, to her undisguised amusement, she saw 
him approach an old woman in " sabots,'^ and in 
a loud tone inquire, with Anglican determina- 
tion^ where this particular ^^ Boo " was they 
sought The only r^ly was a shake of the head, 
and an answar that '^ that was what she could 
not telL" " We must try someone else, then," 
said he, no ways daunted. And someone else, 
and again someone else, they did try, but with- 
out success, till at last in a shop, a man actually 

N 2 
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was found, who knew the street, and who, by 
dint of directing them to torn to the ^^ right and 
the left " any number of times, succeeded at least 
in putting them on the right track; then, after 
a few other inquiries as they went along, they 
were at last put down in the very street itself, 
opposite the place of their search, — a place con- 
veying no very fayourable impression at first 
sight, to the common world at large, whatever 
curiosity-lovers may have felt to the contrary. A 
low, dark, dingy little shop it was — its one win- 
dow filled with odds and ends of all kinds, bits 
of old lace, bits of old china, bits of old carving, 
strings of Venetian beads, Chinese idols, ' rococo* 
ornaments, &c., &c., and inside even a more 
motley arrangement was presented to view — to 
those, at least, who possessed eyes strong enough 
to distinguish between the different objects in 
the atmosphere of ** dim religious light,'* per- 
vading every cranny of the apartment. There 
were curiosities huddled together in reckless pro- 
fusion — ^a knight in armour here, a headless 
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fignre there ; a discoloured bust in one corner, a 
sombre bronze in another; an antique cabinet at 
one end, a wall of tapestry at another; high- 
backed chairs, old crosses, Altar furniture^ stained 
glass, pictures of all descriptions, old and new, 
large and small, thrust about on every side, as if 
place could hardly be found for them; and in 
the midst of them all, emerged from an inner 
room beyond, a little old grim figure, with long, 
grey beard, dressing gown and velvet-scull cap, 
carrying a spluttering candle in his hand, who with 
stooped head and crouching ^form, advanced to- 
wards them, looking like the genii of the place, 
that had called, for his own pleasure, these 
strange forms into being. He bent before them, 
inquiring, with Israelitish humility, what they 
needed, before Marjory had acquired presence of 
mind enough to state her business. How she 
ever did, was more than she could say ; for the 
darkness, the strangeness, the entourage^ and the 
presiding spirit, filled her with an awe such as 
almost paralysed her. At length, however, re- 
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gaining the use of her tongue, she contrived to 

give him an idea of the object of their visits 

whereupon he put down his candle, rubbed his 

hands, and seemed bewildered for a time, till^ 

after a multiplicity of questions, put with a 

tenacity of purpose Marjory had not believed 

herself capable, he vouchsafed to remember 

that such a picture had been sold by him to ^ M. 

le Comte' at such a date, leaving no doubt that 

it was the one painted by Ida von der Liihe. 

This she related to Franks who encouraged her 

by replying that that was a point gained, and 

then urged her to pursue the inquiry vigorously. 

She was braver by this time, so with a more 

composed manner, turned to him, saying, 

" You sold this picture to ^ M. le Comte/ about 

the middle of December — could you tell me if 

it had been long with you at that time ?" 

" No, not loDg ; about three weeks." 

" But could you at all remember from whom 

you bought it ?" 

" Let us see, let us see I Yes, from a lady. 
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who brought it here herself^ and asked me to 
bay it from her»" 

'* Ah I was she tall or short ? coidd yon tell 
me?" 

*^ Well, I don't quite remember, — short, I 
think." 

^* Was she dark or fair P" 

^^ Dark, it appears to me^ with a white thin 
face." 

" That is not like her," said Maqory, repeat- 
ing the news to Frank. 

^* But it may be now," said he, with the first 
grave look he had worn that day. ** Miss Gra- 
ham, try to find out if she left aoy address." 

Marjory eagerly did as she was desired, where- 
upon she was told the lady did leave an address. 
She seemed anxious to sell her pictures — she 
appeared poor and ill ; but as he had no farther 
need of more just then, he had lost sight of her 
and was afraid it would be difficult to put his 
hand on the paper. 
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" Tell him he nmsty^ said Frank, vehemently, 
laying hold of the back of a chair : ^' if we wait 
till midnight, we mnst have it" 

Esther turned up her eyes to the casqae of an 
armed knight beside her, bat meeting no support 
from that quarter, sighed audibly as the only vent 
to her feeling?. 

Marjory translated into polite language their 
anxiety to learn the address, and begged him to 
be so good as to search for it. They would wait 
willingly till he gave himself time to do so, and 
moreover would amply repay him for the loss of 
these valuable moments. 

When did coin fail to act upon a son of Israel ? 
Time and labour were alike forgotten at that 
mention, the papers were sought out and examined 
carefully, till one, at length, was drawn forth 
with a kind of flourish, between his long fingers, 
and presented to Marjory, while he held the 
candle above her to enable her to decipher it. 

" * Mdlle. Schmidt,' " she read aloud, " < au 4"»« 



m 
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No. 13, Rue de ^,' " naming a street' beyond 

the barriSre. ** Is that it, do you think ?" said 
she to Frank, anxiously. 

" As likely as not," said he. " Of course, she 
changed her name. Where did you say the street 
was ? beyond the barriSre ? Miles away from 
this, of coarse, we had better make for it at once." 
So with many thanks and a ten-franc piece into 
the hand of the old Jew, they departed, and 
turned their backs, much to Marjory's and Esther's 
relief, upon the cariosity shop and its objection- 
able vicinity. 

A long, long drive it was, hours in length, it 
seemed, in the gathering darkness, till they 
rtopped at the door of No. 13 in the street indi- 
cated to them. A respectable-looking house it 
seemed, quite a contrast to the one they had just 
quitted, a good-looking, white-capped jille de 
quartier opened the door, and in reply to their 
demand of whether Mdlle. Schmidt lodged there 
— made answer : ** Yes, yes I a Mdlle. Schmidt 
did lodge there— au 2nd though, not au 4«*" 

N 5 
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had lodged au 4^- True such a one had lodged 
there, but she had left two months ago^ for a 
place situated at Batignolles, the exact address 
of which she now furnished them. With many 
more thanks, they now left this house also; 
Marjory with a very cast-down feeling at her 
heart, and Frank the very least bit disheartened 
also, though he hardly liked to show it. 

" Well, it's too late to do anything more to- 
night, I suppose,*' said he ; " yofla're lo<Aing quite 
worn out, Miss Graham. I wouldn't have it on 
my conscience to keep you any longer. We'll go 
home now, and you must hare a good rest, and 
be ready to start off early to-morrow." 

^^ Yes," said she ; *^ perhaps I had better. I 
hardly like leaving my aunt alone any longer. I 
only hope we shall be more suooessful to-morrow." 

*' God grant it I " said he earnestly, wringio^ 
her hand. 
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" Gould we Bee her ?" said Marjory, eagerly. 
'^ Certainly^ certainly ! without doubt She would 
go on before and advertise Mdlle. Would they 
gi¥e themselves the trouble of waiting a little 
moment ?'' And with beating hearts they waited, 
till the girl returned and informed them that 
Mdlle. was quite willing to see them, and so they 
ascended the stairs, entered through the door, 
flung wide open before them, where^ almost upon 
the threshold, they were met by a stalwart Ger^ 
man Fraiilein, who, with angular bows and gut- 
teral accent, wished then " Good evening,*' in a 
French unmistakably savouring of the other side 
of the Bhine. 

Marjory and Frank drew back confounded, 
while the former made confused apologies for 
their intrusion upon her, saying it was completely 
a mistake they laboured under^ and so forth, till 
she was interrupted by the voluble tongue of a 
French woman behind her, who burst in upon 
them with many salutings, saying she believed 
they were searching for a Mdllok Schmidt, who 
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had lodged aa 4^- True such a one had lodged 
there, but she had left two months ago, for a 
place situated at Batignolles, the exact address 
of which she now furnished them. With many 
more thanks, they now left this house also; 
Marjory with a very cast-down feeling at her 
heart, and Frank the very least bit disheartened 
also, though he hardly liked to show it. 

" Well, it's too late to do anything more to- 
night, I suppose," said he ; " you're looking quite 
worn out, Miss Graham. I wouldn't have it on 
my conscience to keep yon any longer. We'll go 
home now, and yon must hare a good rest, and 
be ready to start off early to-morrow." 

" Yes," said she ; " perhaps I had better. I 
hardly like leaving my aunt alone any longer. I 
only hqpe we shall be more suooessful to-morrow." 

" God grant it I " said he earnestly, wringing 
her hand. 
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CHAPTER XIV, 



Another weary day*8 work before them when, 
next morning, Frank, Marjory, and the gloomy 
Esther, once more set out on their travels. 

The house at BatignoUes was duly visited, but 
with no better result than had met them before, 
viz., that Mdle. Schmidt had been there, but 
some time ago, and another direction was given, 
and so on, and so on, till Marjory began to fear 
it was hopeless work, and even said as much to 
Frank. Her answer was his own reassuring 
smile^ and a petition not to give up so soon. 

a W'eVe at least discovered some clue to her, 
though not a very satisfactory one, I confess, for 
Schmidt is such a common name, Tm afraid, 
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weVe sometimes been sent after quite a different 
person to the one we're seeking ; still, we ha/oe 
made out something — ^it would be a pity then not 
to follow it up." 

" Yes, yes," said Marjory, " it*s a shame of me 
to be so desponding." 

" But you're tired, Tm sure ; and it's shame of 
me to drive you on so." 

^^ Oh, no, Mr. Beaumont," she answered with 
a smile ; ^* I can go on, quite well, I assure you. 
Here we are, at the place they directed us to, Pm 
going up to inquire again now." 

And she mounted the steps bravely, and once 
more put the question to the woman who]opened 
the dooi as to whether Mdlle. Schmidt lodged 
there, 

" No, there was no Mdlle. Schmidt there now," 
was her answer, as usual. ^' She had been there, 
but had left for some more airy locality, she said; 
but it's my opinion it was because she couldn't 
afford the rent." 

Marjory looked deeply pained, but only re- 
plied — 
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** No ; find out the rest quicklj, I beseech you,'' 
he answered, eagerly. 

" And you think she's in the Hue — ?" said 
Marjory, turning to the man. 

'^ I knam she is ; at least she was there two 
weeks ago." 

^^ Bat, I tell you, she is at Versailles/' said 
the woman, interrupting him. ^' I gave her the 
address myself of an apartment in a nice airy 
situation belonging to my cousin, and here it is/' 
pulling her card out of her pocket. ^* She asked 
me for a place, where she could breathe freer and 
better, and change the air altogether ; she said 
Paris was killing her, so I gave her this address ; 
and I've no doubt she's there now, if she's any- 
where above ground at all." 

'* Have you heard from your cfousin since she 
went, there?" said Marjory. 

" No ; what could she do with writing ? she's 
too busy for that ; but Til be going down next 
Sunday, and I'll make all inquiries if Mdlle. 
likes." 

" Oh, no, thank you ; we're in a great hurry. 
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and should like to find out at once — this verj 
day, if possible," replied Marjory. " What shall 
we do, Mr. Beaumont ?*' 

" Try both places, of course. The worst of it 
is, it takes so much time ; it's late already, and 
this street he mentioned is some way off, so by 
the time we've searched it, if she's not there, it'll 
be difficult to manage Versailles afterwards. How 
I wish either you or I were ^ Sir Boyle Koche's 
bird ' just for once. Miss Graham !" he answered, 
smiling dolefully. 

^* Suppose we try," said she ; '* I mean, sup- 
pose we divide forces, and then we might do the 
two at once. Don't you think you could manage 
your part, if I write down just what you're do 
ask r' 

'^ I'm afraid there's no time for that," he an- 
swered, eagerly perusing his foreign " Bradshaw." 
*' But I'll manage it without, all the same, some- 
how ; I must — that is, if you're not afraid to do 
your part without me." 

'^ Oh, don't think of me ; I've Esther to take 
care of me. Is there a train soon now ?" 
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'^ Yes ; in about half an honr. Let me pat 
yon into a flj first ; I can get another myself, and 
I shall just catch it. I think it's better to try 
them both/' he continued, as they moved away^ 
after having thanked their informants — *^ the 
woman's story seems to me the most likely of 
the two ; for if the poor little thing were so ill 
88 they describe, and oppressed for want of 
air, it seems hardly likely she should go into 
another street just like the one she has left. 
Here's a carriage, however ; will you get in? I 
shall soon find one. GK>od-bye, Miss Graham I 
God speed you !" 

And so they parted — Frank for the Versailles 
terminus, Marjory and Esther for the place in- 
dicated at the back of the " faubourg." Having 
reached the corner of this street, the two latter 
alighted, and Marjory, with trembling footsteps, 
followed by Esther, made her way down its dark, 
narrow precincts, with its small shops and wood- 
yards, and many-storied houses on either side, 
from whence old yellow*faced crones peered forth 
and children sallied to play noisily in the street 
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while their mothers emptied the contents of 
wooden backets down its sides. To one of these 
women she was about to pnt a question concerning 
the house she sought, when a dashing, soapy cas* 
cade completely frustrated her endeavours, and 
sent her hastily backward instead, to escape the 
sudden inundation. A few steps further she 
stopped again before a house rather better looking 
than the rest, and put her inquiry to an old woman 
standing in the door- way. She was only answered 
by a pleasant smile and shake of the head, as the 
old creature pointed to her ear, with one of 
her thin, dried-up fingers, to testify to her want 
of hearing. Maqory was about to repeat the 
question— dreading to ask any one else — ^though 
almost fearing she should meet with but little 
satisfaction in that quarter^ when a gentle-look- 
ing woman approached, and asked her civilly if 
it was Mademoiselle Schmidt she was seeking? 
If so she did lodge there, au cinquieme. ^^ If 
Madame would give herself the trouble to walk 
up, she would have the pleasure to show her 
the way.** 
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Maijory thanked her, and with a beating heart 
followed her np the dark, tumble-down staircase, 
fearing now, almost as much as she had hoped 
before, to find Ida in such a miserable place as 
this — while the woman went on before, pausing 
every now and then to take breathy and expatiate 
upon the miserable state of the poor little lady 
upstairs, and to say how glad she was " Madame*' 
had come, for if she had delayed any longer it 
would certainly have been too late. Marjory — 
between these melancholy announcements, the 
high stairs, the darkness, and her own nervous 
forebodings — felt quite faint and giddy when 
they reached the top landing, and paused a 
moment to recover herself before going further. 
The woman made some remark upon the height 
of the staircase, saying she feared * Madame' 
was fatigued, and then pushed open the door for 
her to enter. Marjory [ advanced a step or two 
then, but paused again upon the threshold, as 
her eye took in, at a glance, the poor, barely- 
furnished apartment, with its one table, few 
chairs, and bed in one corner. Haviug seen this 
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mucli; she stood there^ still irresolute, half afraid^ 
for some reason, to go farther — when suddenly a 
low, moaning sound from the bed fell upon her 
ear, forcing her at once to a closer survey, and 
then she observed that the room was not tenant- 
less, as at first, from the great stillness, she had 
almost imagined, but that a dark, curly head 
was lying on the pillow, and then a little face 
was lifted up, worn and sad, with great patches 
of crimson colour on either cheek, and two 
large, wistful eyes were turned upon her, look- 
ing like shining stars in that fading light ; and 
then, with a sudden cry, two little thin arms 
were stretched out, a little voice, sunk and 
hollow, called her by name, and the next in- 
stant the curly head was laid upon her shoulders ? 
and Maijory clasped in her arms Ida von der 
Ltihe. 

It was night now — ^night in a sick room— 
everything was very still and quiet, nothing 
heard but the heavy breathing from the bed, and 
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diBtant socuids of stir and movexnent in the 
streets far below. The lamp burned dimly upon 
the table^ the fire flickered in the grate, the 
nnrse laj npon* a mattress on the floor, while in 
an easy chair bj the bed Maijory kept her watch 
bj little Ida. She had begged that so it might 
be ; she did not want rest now, she said ; time 
enough fi)r that when Ida shonld no longer need 
her. E^ voice trembled as she said this, feel- 
ing in her heart how short that time would be. 
She had sent for a doctor, and he had looked 
very grave, and said plainly it could only be an 
affidr of a few hoons, three or foor days at tho 
longest ; she was dying of exhaustion, broagfat 
on by neglect and want-^why had he not been 
sent for sooner 9 And Marjory, deeply pained, 
had evaded Uiat question by putting another, 
and that was as to the possibility of moving her. 
But she was answered that it was impossible, 
the lady would die in tiie attempt ; better let ber 
alone, and do their beet to make the room as 
comfortable as might be m^er the circumstaxtceB. 
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And this thay had done^ Marjorj with new- 
found energy undertaking eyeiything, having 
enlisted the kind woman in her service, who 
managed matters with amazing rapidity, while 
the doctor sent np a nnrse^ and Esther was des- 
patched to acquaint Auntie with the news and 
obtain more help in that quarter. But before 
the last errands another had to be accomplished, 
a letter must be written to Lord Montfort, letting 
him know that Ida was found, and beg^g his 
presence without delay. This letter then 
was a stern necessity, and who could obey 
its demands but Marjory herself? Thusstrangely 
she found herself, but a few months after she 
had shrunk in misery and {trembling from the 
mere sight of him, sitting down to write the 
first letter she had ever written to him, earnestly 
entreating his presence in the very place where 
she then was. In the hurry of the moment she 
had thought but little of these things, but now, 
as she sat alone by Ida's couch, her thoughts 
went back again upon it all, and th^i every word^ 
every syllable she had written^ was conned over 
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and mased apon ; the letter itself— -a mere torn 
off half sheet of paper, containing but few 
words folio v^ed in all its jonrnejings till it 
reached the end, and then that end was called 
up with wonderful vividness, till she almost 
imagined herself standing by his side, as he 
touched it, opened it, read it — wondering whether 
he would think at all of her who wrote it — 
hoping one moment, then scorning herself for 
that very hope the next, till her thoughts were 
suddenly broken in upon by a slight stir beside 
her, and then a feeble voice called, rousing her 
entirely from her reverie, and sending her down 
upon her knees beside the bed, to inquire ten- 
derly what it was her little patient needed. 

** You're there," Ida whispered ; " there really 
—not gone away." 

'* No, dear ; Pm here close to you. Vm not 
going away at alL" 

« Not at aU ? not tiU ~" 

** Not as long as I can be of any use to you," 
Marjory answered tenderly. 

" How kind ! Pm very tired,' the little voice 
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said ; but I want to tell you — I have so much to 
say." 

" Yes, dear Ida, another time ; you must sleep 
now, and tell me about it all in the morning.*' 

*' In the morning ? How soon ?" This was half 
to herself, as if the mind wandered, though the 
great eyes were fixed earnestly on Marjory's face, 
as she said eagerly, *^ but will it be morning?" 

Marjory divined how it was, but answered simply, 
^* Yes, dear, and a bright one, too, I think." 

" A bright one ! but I don't deserve a bright 
one ; I've done so wrong, but I could not help it, 
indeed I could not — ^let me tell you now," she 
said, striving to raise herself; *^ I must — I must 
— ^before it's too late." 

"Bat it won't be too late, Ida dear; do lie 
down and keep quiet, just a little, and try to 
sleep again." 

** But I could not sleep — ^I don't want to sleep 
till I've told you. Oh, do let me ; it has been lying 
here so long, with no one to tell it to I No one — 
no one — quite, quite alone I" and her face looked 
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80 inezpreBsibly monrnfiil, Marjory vrm obl%ed 
to turn away her own to hide her tears. ^I 
thought it would be better to get away firom 
everybody that day/' she went on rapidly, ^^ and 
be only with my Art — that was my dream once ; 
bat I had another since^-^a dreams-only a dream 
— ^bat mtcA a bright one ; too bright^ I suppose^ 
to last ; BO it faded away, and my other dream 
mth it — all, all gone ; and Ida was left quite 
alone I" 

These last words were said with that mournful 
intonation she often used, when half- singings 
half-reciting her little German songs which 
touched Maijoiy to the heart* She was afraid to 
stop her, still more to encourage ; so she only sat 
quite still, just pressing the little hand in hers. 

** Why did they both go together ?" Ida asked 
earnestly. ** I thought they were quite apart.** 

** Perhaps not with women/' Marjory answered, 
gently. 

^^ Perhaps not— I used not to think so y but 
now everything's changed. My Arb^I was so 
proud of it — I thought nothing ever could touch 
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iir^i'mproad of nothing- now— no thing-^-all went 
that day'. Yon know the day ?" 

^'] think BO)" Mairjory answered. 

*^ When the dream faded^" Ida replied sadl^ 
and tben she lay back her head and closed her 
eyes a few moments ; but soon the lips moved 
again^ and Marjory caught the words : — 

"To my lips the brimming ohalioe 
Beaeh, for onoe, withoat alloy." 

^^ I had it«--<yes^ I Aad it;^^ and she sat np and 

caught hold of Marjory's hands veb^mently^ 

while her eyes shone with sudden light. ^^ I could 

have died then — oh, so gladly I but to sea it 

dragged away, broken to pieces before my faee, 

and to die then in the thick, black darkness I Oh, 

the. thought has nearly driven me madl— ^]Sk>t 

naw-Haotnow-*rmtoo tired now-^I only want to 

rest — ^''and she fell back exhausted on the pillow. 

Marjory whispered gently — 

^^ Vox so He giveth His beloved sleep." 

^ Yes, yes — sleep," the voice answered 

dreaooly; and then, ^^I'^ so sorry for many 

o a 
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wrong things I did ;** and the mouth quivered 
like a child going to cry. 

" Yes, dear, we've all so much to be sorry for," 
Marjory answered, tenderly. 

** I have — ^I don't deserve the sleep. I want to 
tell Montfort I'm sorry." 

** Tes ; so you shalL Tve sent for him." 

'« Tau have ? that is well." 

And she smiled as she pressed Marjory's hand. 

« And Mr. Beaumont will be here too," ^Mar- 
jory answered, quickly. 

*^A11 coming I then, perhaps, I shall sleep 
welL" 

" Please God, you will ; but could you not try 
now to rest a little, too ? do for my sake." 

" I would if I could, but I cannot — do not 
ask me — ^let me tell you it all first — please^ let 
me." 

Marjory found it useless to resist, so by per- 
mission of the nurse, she allowed her to have her 
way ; and then followed the sad story, told some- 
times in broken, detached sentences, sometimes 
in rapid, excited language, till Maijory had heard 
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the whole account of the last few months of her 
life. 

The first part we know of, up to the day that 
fatal letter reached her. 

" I don't quite know what happened then," she 
went on, '^ only I had a feeling I mast get away 
somewhere — from everybody I had ever seen be- 
fore. Ton know, most people did not want me. 
I was a burden to them. Poor Ida, sach a little 
thing to be so great a burden !'" and she laughed 
faintly. ^^ I used not to mind, but then 1 did. 
I think it had been coming on — something — 
something — I could not bear to think what — I be- 
lieved so in him. BalphI BalphI when she 
spurned me I turned to you, but you turned from 
me too. I had nothing then — nothing — and it 
broke my heart 1" 

Two quiet tears crept down her cheeks at these 
words, brushed away quickly by her little hand. 
Marjory could not speak ; she could only sit quite 
still, and try to check her own tears. 

^^ I ran away then. I could not help it I don't 
remember much about it, only that I went over 
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to IVance, and got into some little wreixshed town, 
where I stayed for a time in a sort of dream. I 
cant tell about thai part, only one day it stnick 
me my brain was goings so Ihad better try aad 
employ myself somehow. I began to paint then, 
bat nothing would come the way I wanted, so I 
gave it up, and tried to give lessons instead.*' 

Then came a description of the weary time 
that followed-— the restlessness that seized her— 
the wandering from one place to another, till she 
reached Paris, and there, as monqr failed and 
health to, she determined to sell that picture — not 
without a sore struggle though, being, as it was, 
the last remains of her power as an artist, and 
the precious exemplar of her own favourite theory 
— somehow, only the more precions as the hope 
of its realisation was gone for ever. 

^^ I ought to have painted another," she said, 
^' with the glory departed and the figure lying in 
the dark ; but Fm glad I did not — ^I like it better 
so. The light was mine|once, though it's all gone 
now — ^all gone-^and Ida will have to go to sleep 
in the dark." 
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^^And perhc^ sleep tbe better for it, dar- 
ling/' Marjory answered, in a i^tifled voice. 

^^ Yes, yes 1 1 Ve learnt to feel that since — ^since 
the {)ietnre went. I think tliat was quite the 
end. I had nothing to do with light and beauty 
any more then — only to creep along in the twilight 
— till the night came." 

*'And then the dawn/' Marjory answered. 

'^ I don't think I understand about that ;" and 
the dark eyes were lifted with a troubled expres- 
sion to Marjory's face. " It's so hard ' to under- 
stand the morning when you've been such a long 
time in the night. I don't think I want it either 
— I just want to forget and go to sleep." 

" Set me not. Lord in Heaven, 
Bight in the blase of Hghtj 
Lest it shonld too mnoh dazzle 
Eyes so long used to night. 

Set me at first in twilight, 

Just in a sheltered place. 
Near where the Saviour passes^ 

Where I may see His face." 

Maxjojij said gently. 

*' Yes, that is it," Ida answered, softly. *' I 
think I can feel more about those better things 
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noW) since I grew unhappy. I used to get into 
church when I could — but it was hard sometimes 
when I was weak with hunger — and then I heard 
one day about : ' though your sins be as scarlet 
they shall be made white as wool/ and I liked 
that — it did for me — and then I began to read in 
my little Testament, and to think about it. I 
had time^ for I could get nothing to do^ and I 
grew too ill to try — ^so I gave it up at last, and 
came to this place. I wanted purer air, but I 
coald not get it — I had no means, so I just crept 
up here to wait for the end.'* 

" Poor little Ida 1" Maqory whispered. 

" Not so very poor," and she smiled. ^^ Things 
grew better then — I had more rest. I didn't care 
so much about the glory being gone and the little 
figure lying in the dark. I thought — ^perhaps your 
verse made me think of it — perhaps the darkness 
was better than the light, after all, to land her 
* safe home in port.' " 

She lay back then, with a sad smile upon her 
face, closing her eyes wearily, and slept a quiet 
worn-out sleep till morning. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



EARLr next morning, Frank Beaumont was with 
Mrs. Morton, and there he heard of the success 
of Marjory's expedition, and that Ida was actually 
found. He scarcely waited for her sad account, 
but set oflf without delay, for the lodging — 
where, when he had once seen Ida, words were 
no longer needed to inform him of her state. 
That she was dying he saw but too plainly, and 
the sight of her little thin drawn face-Hstill so 
child-like, in spite of the sad, wistful expression 
of the great shining eyes — and the small, 
wasted hand, stretched out to welcome him, 
touched him to the heart, and for a moment his 
own eyes shone with something different to their 
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osoal smile, and his voice trembled when he 
strove to answer her feeble greeting. She was 
▼eiy glftd he had come, she said — would he sit 
down by her a little now? He did so, and re- 
mained there some time, speaking gentle, com- 
forting words to her, or hearing anything she 
wished to tell him, till he saw she was too tired 
for more, so left her in a quiet slumber, and 
crept across the room to say a few words to Mar- 
jory. 

'^Tve sent for Lord MontforV' he «aid im- 
mediately. 

'^ Oh, so have I T' said she, blushing crimson* 

^* Quite right 1" he answered. "You tele- 
graphed of course ?'* 

" No, I could not manage that, the station was 
too far, and I had no one to send ; ao I wrote a 
note, and had it put in the post close by." 

'^Hal I'm sorry you didn^t tel^aph— it 
saves so much time ; but you did the best 
you could. / telegraphed on my way Jaeite, 
hut I don't tidnk he'd get it mjuch befitwe 
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your letter. Let me see: he starts immedi- 
ately of course, bat at soonest he can't be here 
before to-morrow evening. God grant it may 
not be too late I" 

"Amenl" said Maqory in a whisper. "The 
doctor said it might not be for two or three 
days." 

Frank shook his head, and then they two re- 
turned softly to their post of watching. 

At that post Marjory remained for all that day 
and night, and the day following, Frank often 
beside her, and sometimes Mrs. Morton also. 
To their surprise, after the first, Ida seemed to 
rally ; she grew quite calm and quiet, her mind 
seeming at rest^ and the ferer appeared to be 
subsiding; but abont the middle of the second 
day a change took place, the restlessness returned, 
the pulse sunk rapidly, whUe irom time to time 
they saw that her mind wandered. 

" If he*s not here soon, it will be no use," said 
Frank, as the day began ix) close in, and still no 
sign of Montfort. 
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'^ Tell Montfort/' said a little faint voice from 
the bed — *• I'm sorry — I would — only I'm so 
tired." 

" Yes, darling," Maijory said tenderly ; ^* but 
he'll be here soon himself^ and you can tell him 
everything then." 

^' Soon I but she's going soon," and she looked 
np anxiously. 

Frank read a few verses of a Psalm, which quite 
soothed her for a time,l)ut the mind began again 
to wander — far away now, to the days of long ago, 
to the old gabled house — to the chestnut avenue 
by the Khine — to her uncle, to whom she would 
speak in her own beloved tongue, in mystic, 
dreamy language, such as he loved — to the old 
nursery, to Trautchen, at whose feet she would 
imagine herself sitting, a child again, listening to 
little German stories. Once, when her thoughts 
were so occupied, she called out wearily — 

** She's so tired, Trautchen— your little Ida's 
tired — ^let her sleep in your arms, will youP — 
she'll sing her hymn first— and you'll put her to 
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bed.'* Then in a feeble, child -like voice, she 
sang *the first verse of her little German hymn — 

** Weary am I, sink to sleep. 
Close my eyes in slumber deep ; 
Father, let Thy watchful eye 
Guard the hed whereon I lie.*' 

The last words were in a whisper, and she 
called out faintly, " She can't sing the rest — ^you 
sing it, Traiitchen — and let her sleep, *' For a few 
moments her eyes closed then, but soon opened 
again, as she said, anxiously, ^^ Tell great-uncle-— 
Ida can't walk with him any more — not even to 
see the white chestnut blossoms — she has been up 
such a steep hill — oh, so steep I— and the dark 
came, — oh, the dark I" and she hid her face in 
her handSj and shuddered. 

" At evening-time it shall be light," Frank 
said, gently. 

" Light 1 yes — it shall be light!" she mur- 
mured, softly, and a smile spread over her face. 
^* Not the great red light — another— that will let 
her sleep." 

For a time there was silence then,— a long 
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nlence, while Ida seemed to sleep, Frank and 
Marjoiy knelt by the bed-side, watching, afraid 
almost to breathe lest they should disturb her^ 
when suddenly the stillness was broken by hur- 
ried footsteps on the stairs. Marjory started in- 
yoluntacily, and the blood rushed to her face. 
Erank aprung to his feet, and moved noiselessly 
towards the door, just in time to reach Montfort, 
who grasped his hand eagerly, and asked, in 
tones hoarse and trembling with emotion, if he 
was too late. 

*^ No ; she lives, and is longing for you," Frank 
anawered. 

<^ Thank God I'* he exclaimed; and the next 
moment, as he heard his own name feebly called, 
he had rushed forward, and gathered Ida to his 
bosom. 

.Noone«poke:then; Frank withdrew into the 
baokground, Maijory knelt in the same place, 
her Uc& covered with her hands, to hide her 
tears ; but when she lifted it again, she saw that 
Mcntfort's :eyes wsxe ifix»d upon her, and then 
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luB hand was extended towards her ; she put 
here within it, vhile his lips said the one word, 
''Thank yon I" 

Maijory needed nothing mora ; in that moment 
she had her reward. 

Ida lay gaite qniet for a time then, her head 
resting on Montfort's shoulder, — onoe, when they 
thought her asleep, — she looked ap into his face, 
and said earnestly, though her voice was Tery 
faint, *' I'm sorry I" 

*' Sorry I For what, darling?" he answered. 
" It B I who am sorry." 

"No I always good I — I yexed you.— Forgive!" 

"All — everything, my darling! if yon think 
yoQ need it," he sud, tenderly stroking her little 
oheA. "J!Idw, you forgive me ?" 

She only raised her &oe to his, and kissed him 
like a little child. Then, lifting herself, said, 
with a great efEbrt, that each word should he 
heard distinotly — " That picture — ' The Dami ' — 
is yoore — you know"— stretching her hand to 
Mflijory, " yoor dawn— and his ;" and, with a 
BtnUe gathering on her &cs, " mine is coming 1" 
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After that she did not speak for a long time^ 
and lay so still they only knew by the faint 
'breathing she still lived; but at length she 
moved again, this time to fold her little hands 
together in prayer; and once or twice they 
caught the word ** Halph/* while a troubled ex- 
pression stole upon her face, as if that memory was 
fraught with pain; but by degrees the trouble 
seemed to pass away, as the prayer went on, the 
smile returned,— a smile that did not leave it any 
more, — a smile of quiet rest. Once she 
spoke again, to send her love to all^ with a 
marked emphasis on the last word ; and then, as 
as the grey light of morning was stealing faintly 
into the room, she opened her great eyes wide> 
and, with a tone of rapture in her voice, broke 
into the hymn, " Safe home 1 safe home in port 1" 
the notes gradually growing weaker and weaker 
as she went on, till Marjory, knowing how she 
loved the hymn, took it up, and sang it to the 
end herself — when, as she reached the last line, 
the little head drooped back once more, the 
hands relaxed their clasp, and as the first sun- 
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beam found its way into the room, dispersing 
in an instant the darkness that had gone before, 
the weary spirit had passed from the darkness of 
earth to the perfect light of Heaven ; and at that 
moment they knew that little Ida was ^^ safe 
home." 

*< Softly! Blie is lying 
With her lips apart : 
Softly ! she is dying 
Of a broken heart. 

Whisper! she is going 

To her final rest ; 
Whisper I life is growing 

Dim within her breast. 

Glently ! she is sleeping 

She has breathed her last ; 
Grently ! while yea are weeping 

She to Heaven has past.*' 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



What happened then Marjorjr never qnite knew 
—she had a fisdnt recolketion that some one 
supported her out of the room, half carried her 
down stairs^ put her into a carriage^ and brought 
her home to her Aunt. Someone, who was very 
kind and gentle with her, though he scarcely 
spoke at all, someone, whose face had haunted 
her, sleeping and waking, for many and many a 
long day, and whose presence now — ^in spite of 
the sorrowful feeling at her heart — ^gave her the 
feeling of rest. 

When he left her she could only lay herself 
down, worn out in mind and body, to seek the 
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repose she so much needed, hardly alive to any- 
thing but the mere sensation of existence. And 
so ehe lay for many hours, calm and yery still, 
in a dim, twilight state, from which she woold 
willingly never have risen to battle with life and 
its faronbles again. Its last memory had been 
very sweet ; if only she might rest on with that 
in her heart, how well she felt it would be I But 
no; strength began to return again, and with it 
the reality of life — ^her own sad life — almost mere 
sad, from contrast, with that one sweet memory. 

Thinking of these things, she hardly noticed 
that her little Aunt had stolen into the room^ 
when her gentle voice fell upon her ear, asking 
tenderly how she was. 

^^ Better, much, thank you. Auntie dear I" she 
answered, rousing herself^ ^' quite able to get up 
now. It was very silly to be so knocked down, 
but — " 

**Yes, dear, I know," as Marjory's voice 
quivered. •* It wasn't silly — ^it was a great strain 
upon you, and I'm glad you've had the rest,'* 
and she stroked her hand gently. 
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*' Is it all oyer yet, Anntie ? " 

*' Yes, dear — ^this morning. *• 

"Andlwaa not there!" And the tears fell 
qoickly now. 

*' My darling, I conld not let you. You're not 
vexed with me, Marjory dear ? You weren't fit. 
And — and Lord Montfort said you must not, in- 
deed he did, dear." 

Marjory was silent, she could not trust her 
own voice just then, and her Aunt went on ner- 
vously — 

** He has been here continually, dear, asking for 
you; and, Marjory dear, if'you don't mind, he 
wants to see you before he goes — ^he knows you 
can tell him everything about poor little Ida, 
and he would like to hear it firom your own lips." 

"Very well, Auntie," Marjory replied, quite 
calmly, feeling, however, as if a sudden blow had 
been dealt to all her hopes — revived for a mo- 
ment by her Aunt's first words, done to death — 
the next by those that followed — accounting so 
fully for his constant visits and inquiries, all 
meaning nothing whatsoever but to gratify his 
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own anxiety about poor Ida. If this were so 
she was fully prepared to meet him on his own 
ground, and so he should find when he called that 
afternoon. Poor little Auntie in the meantime 
was in a pitiable state of mind, wishing so ear- 
nestly to bring them together, yet knowing so 
little of the real state of Marjory's feeling s, she 
almost feared to tell her plainly of Montfort's 
intended visit without prefixing an ostensible 
object for it ; while this, if she had but known, 
had the exact opposite result, sending Marjory 
down to the interview firmly entrenched behind 
her own most chilling barrier of reserve, neces- 

* 

sary, so she told herself, to prevent her feelings 
gaining the victory over her ovm self-respect. 

Her firmness was, however, severely tried by 
the very first onset ; weak in body, sorrowful in 
mind as she was, after the events of the last few 
days, the first words he spoke very nearly over- 
came her, so gentle and kind were they, spoken 
in that peculiar tone she found it so impossible 
to resist. 



<* 
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'( How aie TOO, MiBB Graham?" he sai^ talt- 
iog her hand. " Pm ao 8M17 yvft'n not wdL 
I hope yon did not tiy to s«a me belbre job vera 
able?" 

What a nub of feeding came into his mind 
at tiie aight of her pole, qaiat bee, ao ead and 
efaimged ainoe ho had aeen it bat a few months 
ago I — so cahn stilly bat with a hdk. of pi^ott 
gnfining quite new to ib What woald he hare 
given to have folded her in his ontia and asbed 
her to break tbroogh that ontnard ooldneoE and 
reeerre, which somehow oolj the more endetoed 
her to him — sod tell him aU that was in hot 
heart, and let him tiien bear the highsvl hoBonr 
this world oonld give — that of her l&ver, eheribhw, 
and eomforter, till death did them part I For a 
moment, brought &oe to face witii him alone, 
her hand in his, her heart teo^ vihroted. with^ 
something of iti old faelinga, bat &e ntzt tiie 
remMQbnnoe of the sole object of' this riiit 
checked them, and withdrawing her hand, she 
nswered, in a low bat calm Toioe :— 
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^ Thank yon, I am mnch better ; qnite able to 
see yon. Won't yon sit down?' 

Then, as a silence foliowed,— while he watcbed 
her tenderly bnii very sadly, trying to learn the 
lesson of calmness and indifference snch as hec 
own, but finding it very, very hard to master— 
and seating himself as she desired, like one bnt 
half awakening from a dream,— she went on ner- 
vonsly, determined to stop the silence at any 
prioe : ** Yon wished to hear of — ?*' then ceased 
abrnptlyj with an instinctive shrinking from 
the mention of a name now become ^hallowed 
by the seal of deadly before one to whom tiiat 
name could now, from henceforifh^ be but a sacred 
memory* He roused himself then, and, with a 
sigh, answered--* 

** Yes, I know she told you everything/' Then, 
as he noficed the nervous twitching of her hands, 
the quivering of her* lipsy aaid thinking it but 
natural, ihe subject should overcome her^ and 
hoping to giver her time, he went on: in a voice 
cold in its eSxb to controls every emotion— 
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^'She was laid at rest this moming at Mont* 
xnartre. I should like it to Iiave been in England^ 
bat, yon know, she neyer looked npon that as 
her home, so I thought it better not At all 
events, it does not really matter wherever it is — 
she is at rest,** and he folded his arms and looked 
steadily ont of the window, as if the view there 
was the one prevailing idea in his mind. Marjory 
pressed her hands together, and bit her lips till 
they almost bled, to gain an equal amount of 
composure, and managed at last to say, ^^ I wish 
I had been there.*' 

*' You were not fit,** he replied, quietly. *^ You 
will go and see the place, I am sure, when you 
can. I have left orders for what I wish, and I 
shall be over again to see them carried out; I 
can hardly wait now.*' 

^^You are going back to England,'* she an- 
swered, merely for something to say. 

^' Yes ; but, by the way, before I go I want to 
give you this,*' as he handed her a small packet 
wrapped in silver paper. *' I thought you would 
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Iilce to hare it." His tone was as cold as erer, 
as he placed it in her hands— colder, if anything 
— «to hide every trace of feeling. She opened the 
paper mechanically, which contained only a thick 
carl of dark wavy hair and a little hnnch of 
withered violets. "Hey were scattered over her/* 
he said, pointing to the flowers, '^with white 
camellias. I took some of the violets for you.'' 

Whether it was the sight of these things, or 
the feeling of him who gave them, or both to- 
gether, Marjoiy's calmness at this moment 
entirely gave way, and tear after tear fell down 
her cheeks, not to he checked now by any effort 
of her own. Montfort looked on much distressed ; 
he was always pained by the sight of a woman's 
tears, and if so nsnally, mnch more now, £>r 
eveiy reason; but for all that, necessity de- 
manded he should keep these feelings to himself, 
BO he only sat there in silence, inwardly arraign- 
ing the hard &te that imposed it on him. Bat, 
painful as the tears were to both, they did good 
in the end, helping to thaw the icy barrier of 

VOL. m. F 
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Maijorjr'B erecting, and opening her Kps naturally 
on a subject so dear to both their hearts. She 
was able to tell him now all that poor Ida had 
told of her last few months, and then thej both 
talked tenderly and feelingly together, as two 
friends might, on this sorrowful topic At length, 
when it was oyer, he rose and said, ^^ Well, I 
need not detain yon any longer. I thank yon 
sincerely for all yon have told me, and, may I 
say ? for all yon have been to her." 

^^ I was only too glad," she answered, trem- 
blingly. 

'^ Oh, one thing more I There was something 
abont a picture— ^ The Dawn,' I think — she said, 
yon knew about it, and that I was to have it. 
Could you tell me what she meant ?*' 

'^Oh!" said Maijory, with hesitation, and a 
fluttering at her heart ^'It was a picture to 
illustrate part of a German poem — a picture of 
' The Dawn '—she showed it to me in her studio 
with that other that helped to find her." 

" Is there anything else about it ?" — an un- 
acountable desire seizing him to learn more. 
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*' Only it is a portrait, like the other." 

*« Of her, too?" 

^^ No ;" and a blush gathered on her white face 
— «*ofme." 

"And she wished im to have it I" he said 
quickly. 

"She said so." 

A pause, and then slowly and distinctly, with 
his eyes upon her face, he said, earnestly, " Do 

Marjory could not trust herself to answer. She 
could only bend her head to hide the burning blush 
his words called forth, and escape the eyes so 
firmly fixed upon her. 

" Miss Graham, will you answer me P " he said 
in the same distinct tones. 

What answer could she give, consistent at once 
with truth and her own self-respect ? How much 
she wished him to have it she dared not say, lest 
it should hroer her dignity^ but, on the other 
hand, she could not deny the wish, and yet speak 
truth. In this dilemma, she beat about the bush 
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for a moment ; and^ in the end, settled upon a 
middle course, saying in a low, tremulous voice, 
" Why do you ask ? it is not my picture." 

**Tes, it is yours, in a sense,*' he replied, 
quickly; "it is a portrait of you, so you should 
have some voice in the matter ; at all events, I 
wish to think so, as the picture will cease to have 
any charm for me unless you are willing I should 
have it. Once more I ask you, then, are you 
willing, or are you not ? *' 

She trembled all over, and her heart beat so 
she could scarcely breathe. These words of his 
— this anxiety—what was the meaning of it all ? 
It sent a strange thrill of joy to her heart, though 
it perplexed and frightened her, and took away 
almost her powers of utterance. She tried to 
speak, but the words died away upon her lips. 
He saw nothing of this, only that she remained 
dumb before him, refusing to answer his request. 

** Miss Graham," he said, bitterly, " a few 
months ago you would not have acted so." 

She lifted her face a moment, with a scared 
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expression, f o his own, and answered, " I — I am 
willing," then drooped her head again, fearing 
she had said too mach. 

He did not think so, for he answered in the 
same bitter tone, ^^Yes, a reluctant consent, 
wrung from you by my yehemence ** — then sud- 
denly exclaimed, " What has changed you so. 
Miss Graham ? what have I done to deserve it ? 
I, that always held you in my heart higher than 
any woman on earth, to be scorned, and repulsed, 
as I have been, for no reason, that I can discover, 
but the last 1 should desire to put down to the 
woman / l(yoe — that you wished purposely to trifle 
with my feelings — I cannot believe that of you, 
no matter what I do ; so answer me this once, — 
what has caused it all ? and then I will go away 
and try to bear it ; but, at all events, you shall 
be troubled with no more questions." 

Marjory's head reeled, she had to lean against 
the wall for support, and cling to the chair beside 
her, or she must have fallen to the ground. He 
Icmd her— he was going away-— it was her fault 

F 3 
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—he was always true to her — oh, what did it 
mean 9 She wanted so to speak^ yet she could 
only look up at him, and try to say the words 
that would not come. 

'' I have frightened you ? '* he said, in a changed 
voice, with his own gentle manner ; '^forgive me, 
I ought not to have said all this, but I could not 
help it — forgive me I ^' and he took her cold hand 
in his^ and held it tenderly. 

She did not withdraw it this time, and her voice 
quivered as she said, " It is for you to forgive- 
but — ^I thought — I thought— oh, it was not my 
fault ! " 

** You thought what ? " he said, vehemently. 
** For the love of heaven, tell me what you 
thought P ** 

'* That — that — oh, do not ask me I " and she 
covered her face with her hand. 

"I will ask you nothing,*' he said, gently 
withdrawing her hand, and holding it also in his 
own, ** if you tell me one thing — that, whatever 
it was, it is gone now." 
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"Yes," she answered, in a low, but firm voice. 

"And never to come back any more ? " 

" No," she said^ in the same tone. 

" Then, Marjory, if it is so, I may tell you, 
then, how I love you — ^how long I have loved 
you, and ask you if you think you can ever return 
this love?" 

She looked up at him, one moment only, 
but that one moment told him all, the next he 
had gathered her close to his heart, in a joy too 
deep for words ; and she, as leant there, his arm 
about her, her hand in his, she knew then, in aU 
its fullness, the meaning of the one word— "Best" 
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CHAPTEE XVn. 



OONGLUSION. 



-f 



In one of the quiet alleys of Montmartre, a pure 
white cross to mark the spot, often wreathed 
with fresh violets, and soft snowy blossoms, little 
Ida lies at rest. 

Sometimes, when the days are closing in, a 
lonely figure comes to watch beside the grave- 
he is pale and haggard, with great heavy eyes, he 
stoops as he walks, and here and there a line of 
silver shines out among his dark hair. The 
summer sun is casting long shadows on the graves 
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aioandy as he stands this eyening, by that litde 
plot of ground^ wrapped in thonght Sorrowful^ 
it seems, by the dejection that marks his attitude, 
the quivering of the lip, and the tear that trem- 
bles on the long dark lashes« Sorrowfnl I ay, s<T 
it may be, but sorrow snch as his now is, that 
while it mourns the present, grieres also for the 
past, has a converse side, a side that turned 
towards heaven, makes the angels glad. And 
who can doubt that one amongst them— one who 
loved him well on earth — sees now that other side, 
and as she sees it lifts her voice to heaven, in 
notes of highest praise, caught up and echoed 
through the courts above, by countless others 
like herself — 

*'To be Bxmg on wbere angfolfl soar. 
With blended Yoioea evermore ! " 



On this same summer's evening, Agnes Mor- 
timer lies upon the sofa, by the open window, 
waiting the arrival of the two people she loves 
best on. earth. For a moment, as if from habit, 
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she lifts her eyes to the picture of the Monk 
above her^ with the withered flowers at his feet ; 
bat then^ a smile creeps over her face^ as she tarns 
from it^ to the brilliant scene ontside, the tri- 
amphal arches^ the banners^ the flowers, the 
concoarse of peopl e in holiday attire, bathed all 
in the golden glory of a setting sun ; and then 
she clasps her hands together, and looks up above, 
to the "quiet sky, embracing all," and as her 
gaze rests there, her lips move with her own most 
cherished words of praise, "Father, 1 thank 
Thee I " 



Once more—* 

An hour or two after this, Montfort and Mar- 
jory have arrived, and are standing together 
before the little painting of " The Dawn." He 
looks earnestly at the pale, quiet girl, there 
pictured, in her suit of sober grey, standing in 
the light of early morning, gazing out over the 
wide waste of waters, on to the far horizon, where 
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the faintest yellow line streaks the sombre clonds 
with light — and then, as if involantarilj, he tarns 
to the sunny face beside him, the graceful form, 
clothed in folds of dazzling whiteness— and as 
he looks, his arm is cast around her^ the head is 
laid upon his shoulder, and his lips are pressed 
to hers — while she, as she stands there, gathered 
in that silent^ fond embrace, turns from the cold, 
grey twilight, that had wrapped her early years, 
to the new-found brightness of the risen day, 
"remembering not much the days that were 
before, for God hath answered her in the joy of 
her heart." 



THS END. 
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